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To our Patrons. 


Whea orderivg Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


New Music Book! 
MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival 
Meetings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon 
Meetings, Prayer and Confer- 
ence Meetings, and 


The Murphy Temperance Meetings. 
Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most successful revival 
preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist denomi- 
nation, where revival and spiritual songs were in use long be- 
fore they were elsewhere known. ‘The book is a fine one for 
all denominations, hymns and tunes being in excellent taste, 
poetical and musical. Some of its 120 songs are: 
Jere, only Jesus. 
aviour, pilot me. 
Little stray Lamb. 


Fruit and ves. My Heavenly Home. 
Free Grace, ; Fathomless Sea. 
Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 

I am so happy. Salvation’s Free. 

A Sweet Ho Banner and Badge. 


In Shining White. We shall meet. 
Jesus ready now. Temperance Hymn. 
Sent, post-free, for the Retail Price, which is 35 cents. 
R on for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Teachers’ Summer Resort 


SCHOOL OF SPECIALTIES. 
July 12th to Aug. 31st, 1877. 


Dansville Seminary, the leading school of Hygiene, 
is situated at the head of the well known Genesee valley. 
Numerous glens, cascades, lakelets, and brooks surround the 
village, making Dansville a very popular summer resort for 
those who would rest and free themselves from the excite- 
ment ef the fashionable watering-place. ~ 

Five teachers, four of European education, have been en- 
gaged to conduct Summer donne in the following special 
studies: Physiology, Hygiene, and Metaphysics, by a grad- 
uate of London University. French and German, 4 native 
teachers. Piano, Organ, and Instruments of the Orchestra, 
by musicians educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Rhetoric, Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, by accom- 
plished teachers. The above work is p!anned for teachers and 
those whe desire to perfect themselves in special branches. 

24 Lectures, on Hygiene, Metaphysics, Literature, 
and miscellaneous subjects, will be Eye by distinguished 
Rev. Anprew Harpies wi ti his 


ible-talks on Sunday afternoons, during the Summer months. 
We also offer instruction to students of all grades, who would 


do light work and enjoy large recreation. z 

Our Diet is Hygienic, consisting of fruits, vegetables, 
graham, oatmeal, and milk. Meat, butter, white and 
tea can be had if desired. Rooms well furnished and airy ; 
convement ba parlors, and ing-room free. 

tuition, lectures, furnished rooms, washing, etc. (all 

expenses except music), $7.50 week. Teachers 
for one or more weeks, or for the full term. 

The Fall Term of Dansville Seminary opens Sept. rath, 
1877. For circulars address S. H. GOODYEAR, A.M., 
Prine. of Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, N. Y. 121 


GERMAN SUMMER SCIIOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, of Ger- 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, will 
open a school of German, to mete fave 10, and 
end August 21, in the house occupied by Miss Morgan’s 
Young Ladies School,—a delightful location in the suburbs 
of Portsmouth, N. H. For circulars, apply personally 
or by letter, at No. 69 Hancock St., BosTon. 122 


ANTED.—A Yale 


priva as ex ence 

of references. Address E. D, 101 Sibley street 
Cleveland, O. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Q N.Y. $1 Per yt. Anna Randall-Diehl, editor and 


ved | ant neighborhood on Narragansett Bay, within two minutes 


The 


Cyclopedia of Education: 


A Dictionary of Information 
for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 


Henry Kiddle and Alexander J, Schem, 
One large 8vo volume of 480 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey moroceo $7.00; in half russia $8.90; in 
full morveco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

Specimen pages with the Analytical Indox mailed 
gratis on application, 

The Cycloped ‘a of Education has every-where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechavical execution. 

This work is gold ouly through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort st., New York, 


aw The introduction of the Cyclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to \gents, 
the appointments have mostly been made, A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassigned, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention, 


DRAWIN @ IN STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telesc Spy-| 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Dine 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES WW. QUEEN & CO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Get the Series of — 


“100 Choice Selections,” 


For the best new things for Declamation, Recitation, and 
Parlor Readings. No. XIII. just out. Price per Number, 
30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a 


sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 
322 b (i) 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICA: 


The Original Historical and Musical Drama, 


AN AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENT 


Illustrating the History of our Country from its Discovery 
to the Present Time. 


FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 
And Fourth-of-July Ceiebrations. 

Has been given with unqualified artistic and pecuniary suc- 
cess in cities and towns of New York, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Over sixty 
characters, and small outlay. 

**It abounds in startling incidents, patriotic music, elo- 
martial 
ommer- 


uent recitations, pleading appeals, fiery languag 
Siewten, and beautiful tableaux.” — Port Huron 
cial, Dec. 1876. 

“ Every one considers it the best thing ever it out 
here. We made $260 clear, for our school piano fund, Dec. 
1876." —Prof. I. Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

or further recent testimonials, aod terms for use of man- 
uscript, etc., address 0, LADD, 

122 b Hopkinton, Mass. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
A Valuable Property 


For Sale, to Let, or Exchange. 

A fine two-story Dwelling House and substantial Barn, 
with other buildings, all nearly new, with an amount of land 
to suit purchaser, — from 10,000 feet to five acres. This 
property is beautifully located in Barrington, R.I., in a pleas- 


walk of Drownville Depot, on the Providence, Warren and 
Bristol Railroad, and within 40 minutes ride of Market 
Square, Providence. Good schools and churches are near. 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing privileges within easy access. 
Price Low anp Terms Easy. Address, 
LEWIS B. SMITH, Nayat’, R. L, 
or THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Bound Volumes 
— OF THE 


N. E. Journal of Education.} 


Vols. III. and IV. in One Book. 
Price $4.50, at our Office. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 

30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
TEACHERS)’ attention is called to our for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Corstant for 
skilled instructors. 

Principacs and Haaps or Famities should examine our 
of the best American and For- 
wen Ce Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
or amilies. 

The U. S. School and Colle, 9 —a guide for 
those children to of best 
Schools. t free on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 

30 Union Sq. Cath Ave. side), New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young seeki 
ough Classical or Scientific education. within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Li aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gra Four courses of study are 


‘ered :— 
cours of tour yours for the 


. 


men 
Its 


Il. A Philosophical ical course of four years for the of 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


we” Engineering course of three years for the degree 
1V. A7) ical course (Tufts Di School) of three 
yeu fr heological vinity 
Examinations for admission June arst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
106 College Hill, Mass. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. Homenrevs will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
vith which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School ; 
Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Professor F. Bewen; 
Professor Lane; (Harvard University. 

R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Hon. 
Geo.'S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frethingham; Dr. S. Eliot; 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A aan College) ; Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Univ. 

293 Colu Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


To Teachers, Needing Rest, 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥Y., 


Is the largest Hygenic Cure in the world. It is a place 
where all classes of Invalids get well, and where great num- 
bers of persons needing rest and recuperation annually come. 
It has its great growth and reputation, because, under its 
management, thousands of chronically sick persons have re- 
covered good nes Bis whom we are at liberty to refer. 
Special terms to teachers. 

Letters asking for information will be answered promptly, 


FREE OF COST. » a8 above, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 
TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


[THE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the teachers for every position in every 
of school from that of head-master of the city Hi 

School to the teacher of the smallest District School in 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a e list of ry grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfact on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you peverton 7¥e may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, 


New-England Musical Bureau 
Furnishes and fills situations, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 Music Hall, 


LOCUTION FOR TEACHERS.— lessons 
from July 10 to August 10, with board, for Only 


107 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


‘Add 
Publisher N. E. Hour. of Education, | tree miles from Boston. 


for 
iige WALTER K. FOBES, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


advance, 


Year, in 
Pu Weekly. 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Sauveur, 
Ph.D., LL.D,, author of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” 
** Causeries avec mes Eléves,” etc, 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; also a 
training department, in which children will be taught by the 
pupils, Some lessons in Latin will be given, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the new system to the teaching of 
ancient languages. For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 
35th Street, New Yorx. 119 


American . Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 

and manufactured only for Miss Com. Schools and Families 

su) Material, als», for “ Books without Words,” 24 
s., to be made by the children. m5 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversatio 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Charter 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Summer on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM. Prest. 

THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R.I., July 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


No teacher or pupil of whatever le of proficiency can 
afford to lose the opportunities Seaside 


Business Men, and all 


location, unsu for healthfulmess and beauty of 
scenery. Send for to “i 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
18m Music Hatt, BOSTON, 
Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 

This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with Cuemistry, Mingr- 
ALoGY, and ZooLocy. Address for Circular. 

18k H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Ocr. 4. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean 

1162 N. College Ave. & a:st St., Phila. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established a. D. 1860,) 


The course of is arra: od 
aration for Harvard and for the Scientia 

Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on - 
cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYR 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 

tion, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per year, in ad- 

vance, quarterly. Summer Term ins April 30. For in- 

formation, address A. W.B WN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
osten, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


QOUTION, 
attention to defective —Jas. E. 


ence: 
urdoch, S Baxter, and Faculty of ‘ol Ora le 
Address:’ go West Springh Boston. 


SILICATEH. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


adopted and extensi ix Years the 
Boards of ‘Education by 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS, ores 
and Stationers aa them (staple N. Y¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE +» 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Teacners. 107 38 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 


cured. Watrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. ). Send for circular to No, Cambridge, Mass, 


gt 


in New York, Philadelphia, and 


| 
i 
| 
q 
if 
| 
| 
| a“ 
| | 
| | 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &e. 


A LL COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open 


Biblical, Pre} Pre 
Scientific, 
logues address Lucius H. Bucsse, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, ®t D. 


PAaTTEN. 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Wisconsin. Fee “se 


Beloit, Wi 
logue address President A. L. Cuarm. 


mencement, esday in Jane; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. apply to Rev. Wm. Dovetas. 


CAm COLLEGE, N Minn. te 
both sexes. Address the President. J. W. Strona, D.D. 
Ss eld, Mo., for both sexes; 

; 


COLLEGE, 
Classical, Scientific, and N ; ex 
penses moderate : climate 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrx, D.D., LL.D. 


Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL OF CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 
ARTS: 
ete., 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIE 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & 


Grinnell, lowa. For 
the President, Georce F. D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the C. B. Hucserr. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


COLLEGE, M 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. Department at Des Moines.) Fort cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


UNIVERSITY, at N. Y. 


This Uelveaty has now the ts in 

LL.D., Medical C. 
, etc., are organized in the months 


Dean. gy F. 
Extra classes m Geology. 

of February and March, which may be attended special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Ao Soe y designed Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is during the Summer vaca- 
For Aaanals and other i 

‘ion, apply to E. O. , Chancellor. 

ESLEYAN Middletown, Conn. 


Three ceurses of study, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific Rev. Ae Foss, D.D., President. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, &C. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. t. 
Address D. H. Cocrran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CRANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Denpesh College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
19 and 20. S. Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 

land, Cal. Year opens im August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 

yy POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 

Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 
IVERSITY OF T CITY OF NEW YORK, 
and information 


Medical tt. For circulars 
address Prof. C. I. Paxpex, 426 East 26th street. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jounson, Principal. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


gitf 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. 
Mass. 
GANNETT Boston, 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Prine. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Aubz:adale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuarces C. Bracpon, 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A-M., Princ. 


Sy COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


T'x N. H. half the States ist the Union. 
A.M., Principal. 12 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Mis 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, N 
Mass. Summer Term begins Aprit 


terms, a to Miss E 
M. Hasxett, wad 


SEMINARY, W 


PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS ¢ bA ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John for College in 
most thorough manner. ‘ Dimmocx, LL.D. 
pe ACADEMY, has two 
and Se | 


HAUNCY-HALL 8C 


street, 
The different departmen: 
Special students received in all 
Departmen: 


(Cent{nyed on last column.) 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 


AND OTHERS WISHING TO BECOME SUCH, 
di Prof. v. S. Goo 164, Columbus, Ohio, for circular of Summer Art Institute at Ohio Agricultural 
Coll ‘References: Prot. ‘Walter Smith, Boston; Hon. E. E. White, Purdue University, Ind. ; Supt. 
R. W. Stevenson, Ce limbus, Ohio; Prof. E. H. Cook, Columbus High School. 122d 


BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


: Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
= AGENT FOR 


Platinum, 
Balances and Weights ; 


Analytical oved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 each, giving 
s-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Bhi iadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish ) 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

III zz 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business. 


Botanical and Field Microscopes, 


Naturalists’ Every Variety 
Supplies, Philosophical 
Telescopis, Instruments 
Made, 
Microscopic 


/mported, 
and Repaired. 


Slides. 


Jesse Cheney & Co, oy 


SUCCESSORS TO 


122 tf 


4 
Jas. W. Queen & Co. | 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs; Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, EXAMINATION 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vAuus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on 2>pli- 
cation. PAPYROGRAPH Co., 

43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 


Box 874. 


School and Church 
FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


» SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


118 tf 


Y, 


MENEELY & ‘Kroy, N.Y. 


widely te purit fullness, tone. 
Catalogue free. 

WANTING 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 


JAPANESE 
ted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarns, D.D., Prine. 82 2z 


INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
County, Mass. Established in 1842, Pre. 

College or for the Scientific saat For 
address Bent. Mitts A.M., Princi 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 89 zz 


GREENWICH Musical Institute, and 
Principal, East 63 ~ 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, # 


Mer VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


(CONN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


PEiRcse ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


St2 JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
ior advantages for Classical and Scientific train. 
ing. ly to H. T. Principal. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, S 


EST NEWTON English and Class. 
Address N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. = 51 zz 


Providence Polytechnic Business Coll 
R. I, The most 

in State. Send 10 cts. 
ARNER, Principal. — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 


rs, a 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4*s- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St. 
Smitn, Director. 
Fer circulars address the ey at the School. 56 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WonrcssTer. 
Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address EK. H.-Russext, Principal. 


PRON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I.. 


Ww. W. 


or information, J. OC. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 
The next term will begin ‘Address 
$4 22 YDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. ERIDGE WATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 
For catalogues the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
Ween NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
address 


W. Dicxrwson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
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ARETHUSA. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


A nymph of Elis, sweetest of the train 

That on Diana wait; pursued in vain 

By Alpheus, eager to obtain her hand, 
Became a fountain by her queen’s command. 


And thus beneath the sea, by terror led, 

To other lands she came, or so ’tis said ;— 
For many realms have claimed the maiden coy 
Who fied that morning from the awkward boy. 


There is a blossom we will welcome soon, — 
The shyest beauty in the train of June; 

In costly garments dressed, and gems as fair 
As ever sparkled in a maiden’s hair. 


By fountains yet she lingers, as of old, 
All radiant in her crimson and her gold ; 
A creature pure beyond our mortal ken,— 
A goddess surely, unbeloved of men ! 


And this the maid who has been lost fo long ! 
The “ fountain Arethuse ” of Milton’s song, 
Than Alpheus kinder may our Seekonk be, 
And leave this precious, lonely maid with me! 


Public Opinion. 


— Nor have I very much hope for the improvement 
of teachers who fancy that they know so much about 
the business, that there is no occasion for their reading 
professional works, or catching the spirit of progress 


from the pages of educational journals, or the proceed- 
ings of educational conventions, — who disdain teach- 
ers’ institutes, and begrudge any time they may require 
to devote thereto.—Suft. A. 7: Wiles, Zanesville, O. 


— The fewer names and figures in the study of geog- 
raphy the scholar remembers, the better, provided, in 
place of a mere lumber-room of facts, his mind is im- 
pressed with the leading and characteristic features of 
any country, and especially of his own. Instead of a 
burdensome array of figures, let there be a simple 
method of comparison; and the scholar who, taking 
his native country as a fixed basis, can measure its 
greatness by contrast with the extent, the population, 
the wealth, the manufactures of other countries, has 
really learned much of what geography ought to teach. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

— I could not hear of a school for girls in England 
that seemed to me comparable with our best high 
schools ; and this settles the question as to what are 
called “the middle and lower classes.” But the Eng- 
lish governess-instruction is very probably superior to 
the merely fashionable schools of the United States, 
and this again settles the question for what are called 
the “ higher classes.” Add to this the fact that Amer- 
ican girls go into fashionable society, if at all, at an 
age when English girls are still at their books. But if, 
laying aside all class distinctions, Mr. White thinks 
that the English governess-instruction is as good as the 


American high school instruction, I shoyld take issue: 


ments of history and of the fine-arts. In the latter re- 
spect, English women have.and will have for years 
greater advantages ; in the former, the advantage is more 
apparent than real. The English girl can well afford 
to know more of European history than the American ; 
for the whole department of American history, which 
we rightly put first, is absolutely omitted in England.— 
ZT. W. Higginson, in Woman's Fournal. 

— In short, we have in our whole educational ma- 
chinery, done what we could to discourage the ambition 
and energy and capacity of each generation, from en- 


tering the very callings in which energy and capacity 
are of most importance to the State, and we drive them 
into the already overdone work of. material production. 
— The Nation. 


— “I ought: I will not.” — What is there in sin 
more mysterious than the sense which always comes 
with it, that the stars in their courses fight against us 
when we do not say “I will” in response to “ I ought ”’? 
There is in the inner heavens a voice saying “ Thou 
shalt,” “ Thou oughtest,” and'we reply to that celestial 
summons, “I will not,” and instantly out of the inner 
heavens falls on us a thunderbolt. It is by irreversible 
natural law that every man who says “I will not,” when 
the inner voice says “I ought,” falls into dissonance 
with himself, and into a feeling that the stars in their 
courses fight against him, There is nowhere a heart 
given at all to sensitive self-study that does not under- 
stand perfectly how the sun behind the sun may be put 
out by saying “Iwill not,” to the still, small voice 
which says “I ought.” God causes the natural sun to 
rise on both the just and the unjust; but not the sun be- 
hind the sun, We are so made that the only light of 
our inner sky is peace with ourselves. In the nature of 
things, the sun behind the sun comes not, and cannot 
come forth for us from the East, if we say “I will not,” 
when conscience says “I ought.” The simple refusal 


to follow that still, small voice leaves a drouth in the 
soul, for it dries up the sweetest rains from the sky be- 
hind the sky. It is terrific, scientific, penetratingly 
human truth, that the sun behind the sun does not rise 
equally upon the just and the unjust ; and that the rains 
from the sky behind the sky do not fall, never have 
fallen, and in the nature of things never will or can fall, 
in this world or the next, equally upon the righteous and 
the unrighteous.— Foseph Cook. 


— Dr. Hall advocates some rather startling ideas 
concerning cold air. Heis most earnestly against cold 
bed-chambers, which, he says, imperil health and invite 
fatal diseases. To this,—giving a contrast of some fifty 
degrees between the temperature of the lungs and the 
air of the room,—the writer ascribes frequent and fatal 
attacks of inflammation of the lungs, and concludes with 
the assertion (which will astonish some) that it is even 


safer to sleep in a bad air all night, with a temperature 
over fifty, than in a pure air with a temperature under 
forty. For the bad air may sicken you, but cannot kill 
you, while the cold air can and does kill very often. 


— Teaching isan art. It therefore requires, as much 
an preaching, or painting, or architecture, or any other 
art, especial training. To teach is not simply to pour 
into empty minds so many isolated facts. The merely 
mnemonic method, in which we should judge our as- 
semblymen, if not our governor, must have been edu- 
ucated, is no longer in vogue in any civilized-commu- 
nity. Of that method, Turkey is allowed a monopoly, 


school, the nature of anywhere from thirty to a thou- 
sand pupils. To do this requires something more than 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, or 
even: of Greek, Latin, and the Calculus ; it requires a 
theoretical knowledge of the laws of mind and body, 
and some practical experience in dealing with them. 


A man is no more “apt to teach” because he has 
knowledge, than he is apt to preach because he is 
stuffed with theology, or a skillful farmer because he 
has a shed full of tools. To abolish normal schools 
will be to send back our public-school system a quarter 
of a century, except as other States come to our aid. 
—LExchange. 


— Men and women in the quiet walks of life walk 
steadily and well, though bearing heavy burdens of pain, 
and weariness, and care, and when the task is done 
naught remains to testify that in trembling and weak- 
ness the labor was performed. It is easy enough to 
say that one should not overtax his strength, that he 
should not draw upon to-morrow for the expenditure of 


to-day ; but very few have reached middle-life without 
finding that there are times when it is the highest wis- 
dom to take no counsel “with flesh and blood ;’ but, 
measuring the demand of the hour, gird up the ener- 
gies and meet it ; afterwards settle the account.— School 
and Home. 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. II. 


BY W. S, GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, Ohio. 


The pupil has now learned, in about ten lessons (with 
older pupils it could be done in two), how to hold the 
pencil, and draw lines either horizontal or vertical, of 


indefinite length. 
TESTING. 


The pupils should now have presented to them some 
definite length, and attempt to make lines of the same 
length. A good plan is to provide each pupil with a 
slip of paper, or piece of wood, three or four inches 
long. They should place it on the desk in front of 
them, look at it carefully, and all attempt to draw a line 
of the same length. After drawing, they may lay the 
test on their line, and if not of the right length, judge 
about how much too long or too short it may be ; lay 
the test aside, then correct by the eye. This is called 
testing. Notice if the line is wrong, they do #of¢ mark 
a point in the proper place whilethe test is on the line ; 
that would not exercise the judgment. They are simply 
to judge by the eye what the error is, and not make 
any points or corrections till the test is put out of the 
way. After getting one line right, they try to make 
others of the same length, in the same direction, and in 
different directions. In this connection, they should 
be taught the meaning of the word paradie/. 

The next step will be to draw a square, the teacher 
working with the pupils at the board, and directing as 
follows : 

Position for horizontal lines: Draw a horizontal line 
near the top of the slate, as long as the test. 

Position for vertical lines: Put the pencil on the left 
end of horizontal line ; draw a vertical line downward 
from this point, just as long as the horizontal line. Put 
the pencil on the right end of horizontal line ; draw a 
vertical line downward, as long as the other vertical line. 

Position for horizontal lines: Pencil on lower end 
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of left vertical line ; draw a horizontal line to the 
right as long as the one above. Ask if any one can 
tell the name of the figure ;—if not, give the class the 
name, and lead them to see the distinguishing marks of 
the square,—that is, that it has four equal sides, etc. 
Further on, they will be taught the definition. The 
teacher, at the next lesson, will have the figure redrawn, 
and also have the class draw an oblique line from the 
upper right to the lower left corner, and from upper left 
to lower right corner. After having the lines described 
as to their position, the name diagonal may be given. 
At the next lesson, the pupils will be taught to divide 
a line into two equal parts. A good way is to first draw 
a line of the exact length of the test ; then attempt to 
place a point in the middle. Now take the paper test, 
fold it at the middle, and place it on the line, to see if 
half of it is equal to half the length of the paper. If 
not, judge where the point shou/d be, remove the test, 
and change the point, In order to be sure, the test might 
be applied again. Have several lines, horizontal and 
vertical, divided into two equal parts; then tell the 
class that there is a short word meaning “ divide into 
two equal parts”; viz., disect. At this lesson, give 
directions for drawing the square ; then have the class 
bisect the upper side, next the lower side. Direct them 
to draw a vertical line from the upper point to the lower 
point. Bisect left side of square; right side ; draw a 
horizontal line from the left point to the right. After 
drawing out the fact, by questioning, that the lines just 
drawn pass from the middle of one side, through center 
of square, to middle of opposite side, give them their 
names,— diameters. The pupils now have something 
upon which to build. 


The Moral Element in Education. 
BY A. D. SMITH, D.D. 
President of Dartmouth College. 


(A Paper the of bold at Plymouth, 
. 
I am to speak, this evening, of “ The Moral Element 


in Education.” I use the term moral in its broadest 
sense, and as pertinent to all the various ways in which 
human nature is trained ; yet with chief reference to 
the organic instrumentalities and the more formal meth- 
ods. The subject, if I mistake not, is a timely one. 
There is a tendency in certain quarters to a merely in- 
tellectual training, a tendency which is, in all respects, 
of evil influence, and which should be promptly and 
steadfastly resisted. 

1. The moral, I remark then, is the principal element 

in education, Without it, I hardly need say, the pro- 
cess is but a partial one: there are certain powers 
and susceptibilities of the human soul which you touch 
not, or touch but incidentally and to little purpose. 
But what is more, these are chief in our being. Con- 
science is regnant there, and righteousness is man’s 
crowning endowment. We are made, indeed, for the 
moral and spiritual,—if we are true to ourselves we find 
in them our end. God is the Great Educator, and it is 
in this relation to the universe that he does his most 
glorious work. That he creates is but initial ; he does 
this, that, in Providence and in his kingdom of grace, 
he may educate. And in all his processes of training, 
he not only links the moral with the mental, but he 
gives to the former the supremacy. It is not alone in 
the old catechism that we read, “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever” ; it is the dictate of 
our moral nature, and it is the teaching of all history. 
Remove the order, make man his own end, and the re- 
sult will be, sooner or later, a moral chaos, a race of 
fiends,—“ in the lowest deep, a lower deep.” 

What God does, it is our wisdom and our safety to 
copy. So doing, we not only embrace in our course of 
culture the entire man,—doing no half-way work, and 
so producing no monstrosity, — we give to each power 
its Proper place. We enthrone that only and heartily 
which has inherent royalty. We do, in fact, just what 
all the ongoing of life calls for, —~all its relations and 


offices, public and private. What are even the lowest 
mechanical pursuits, but as the virtues pervade and ex- 
alt them,—truth, fidelity, unswerving honesty? What 
is mere professional skill without integrity? The scal- 
pel of the surgeon, else shall pierce unto perilous 
wounding ; under the tonguc of the lawyer shall be the 
poison of asps ; and Satan himself, in the pulpit, shall 
be “ transformed into an angel of light.” Your merchant 
prince shall be a very trickster. Your city official shall 
be a Tweed. The judge in his ermine shall be as one, 
“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


Your representative, your senator, your high cabinet 
officer, shall be a sham and a scourge, rather than an 
honor and a blessing to the nation. The cry sounds 
forth now from all quarters of our land, and is echoed 
in all party platforms,—even where hypocrisy does but 
pay homage to virtue,—“ Let the moral element be ex- 
alted.” Mere intellectual culture, all experience has 
shown, avails little to the truest elevation of a people. 
It may modify vice, but it does not eradicate it. It 
may give us a certain refinement of crime,—the crimes 
of the counting-house, the exchange, and the palatial 
mansion, for those of the lower and rougher walks of 
humanity ; but it has no power to dry up the springs of 
evil. 

2. While the moral element is thus, in the nature of 
things and in the needs of society, chiefin education, it és 
helpful if not indispensable to every other. The machinery of 
the soul works best, like all material machinery, when 
it works harmoniously,—every part fulfilling the end for 
which it was designed. The moral besides—taken in 
the widest view—is the great underlying force that in- 
vigorates all the rest. All history shows this. With 
the revival of religion, learning was revived. Reach 
the spiritual element in a community of savages, and 
you stir the intellectual. You change thus, and only 
thus habits, wrought into the very texture of the soul. 
Awaken conscience in the bosom of a sluggish youth 
anywhere, open his eyes to the beauty and glory 
of duty, of righteousness, of philanthropy, and you 
have done for the arousing and energizing of his intel- 
lectual being what no other voice of suasion, no utter- 
ance of mere authority, would have accomplished. In 
what a marvelous transformation of intellect, has a 
moral transformation sometimes resulted. In memory, 
in logic, in esthetic perception, — in height and depth, 
and length and breadth, — you have had before you a 
new man. In the student-life of how many, has that 
old saying been illustrated : 

“ Bene orasse, est bene studuisse.” 


3. But I observe in the third place, and more at 
length, what has been already hinted, the moral element 
must have its root in religion. 1 speak now in no sec- 
tarian view. I stand on the platform of our common 
Christianity, speaking simply as a theist, and as a be- 
liever in that authoritative text-book of our faith, the 
Bible. I utter only what the “ Father of our Country” 
uttered, as he looked into that great future now so grandly 
unfolding, and what the wisest statesmen have often af- 
firmed. I base my assertion on the very nature of 
things. Morality is, indeed, distinguishable from re- 
ligion ; and it may, in the mere outward form, exist 
apart from it,—albeit it is likely to have no great prev- 
alence, and is in peril ever. But in the best sense of 
the term, it implies religion. In the very conception of 
it, law and obligation are embraced ;—and law implies 
a lawgiver, by whose word we are bound. There can 
be no moral obligation to a mere force. I can have no 
penitence, in the proper sense of the term, for merely 
infringing the order of nature. I may so disregard 
gravitation as to break a limb; and there may be sor- 
row for the pain suffered, the expense incurred, and the 
time lost ; but there can be, in that view alone, no 
contrition. The seul must be lifted into the sphere of 
personality, — nay, of infinite personality ; it must rec- 
ognize a Creator, Upholder, Benefactor, Governor, if 
you would turn to good issues the springs of moral 
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character. Religion is the root of the stalk, of which 
morality is the fruitage. Even the imperfect morality 
of the old pagan world was based on religion of some 
sort, — albeit they had “lords many and gods many.” 
As | insist on the moral element in education, I must 
needs insist on religion ; and I invoke its influence on 
all our educational institutions. 

4. This general view is very well, it may be said, and 
is not to be disputed. But may not the religious train- 
ing be carried on separately from the intellectual? May 
it not be remitted to the family, the church, the Sabbath 
school? We have divers faiths, and there is much de- 
nominational jealousy. May we not preclude its work- 
ings, by giving in the common school, the academy, and 
the college, a merely intellectual culture? An impor- 
tant question this, and onc that deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

(1) My first answer is but an expansion of what has 

been already suggested. It is no dogmatism of sect I 
plead for ; no inculcation of the minor points of denom- 
inational faith. It is theology in its broader and 
grander aspects, and religion as it stands connected 
with them. I would lead forth the young, not by the 
brooklets that may water a township, or the river that 
may irrigate a State, but by the great ocean of God’s 
truth. If I speak to any “hopeless, dark, idolater of 
chance,” who holds to no God and no word of God, to 
no deathless spirit, but only to a fortuitous whirl and 
conglomeration of atoms, and who would have the 
young trained accordingly, I have at present no argument 
with him. I speak as a Christian, in the broad cath- 
olic sense, to Christian men. Standing with them on 
the ground of our common faith, I would use it in our 
schools for the engendering and strengthening of that 
comprehensive morality which can only thus be most 
effectually promoted. I have emphasized this point, 
because in the cant of a false liberalism, the cry of sec- 
tarianism has been so prominent. 
(2) I answer, in the second place, that as morality 
and its tap-root, religion, can be properly divorced from 
no attitude or process of the life for which education 
fits men, so by parity of reasoning it should be dis- 
severed from no educational process. Why should the 
preparation be, in this regard, essentially unlike the 
thing prepared for? Nay, how can it be. In this re- 
spect, especially, our many-sided nature abhors a vacu- 
um. If you have not the pure air of heaven, it shall 
be replaced by mephitic gases. If you have not re- 
ligion in the school-room, you shall have irreligion. 
The moral and spiritual element shall grow somewhere, 
—downward, if not upward. You cannot hold it in 
abeyance,—you cannot consign it to a temporary tor- 
por, or if you do that torpor shall issue in death. 

(3) I answer, thirdly, that if morality and its chief 
support and safeguard be not cared for in connection 
with the intellectual training, it will, to a great and ap- 
palling extent, be cared for nowhere. Take the chil- 
dren of our common schools, even in forward New 
England. You need only follow them to their homes 
to be satisfied that the moral training, which not a few 
of them receive there, is exceedingly defective,—a mere 
nullity in many cases, and often worse. If in this im- 
portant point you would give completeness to educa- 
tion, you cannot rely,on home-influences ; and in many 
cases these are but partially supplemented by either 
sanctuary or Sabbath-school privileges. I shall not at- 
tempt to give statistics here ; I simply appeal to the 
various observation of my hearers. If it be so in New 
England, what shall we say of other quarters of the 
country,— of regions especially on which a dark shadow 
of illiteracy rests, or where the population has a large 
infusion of the foreigr. element. With the higher in- 
stitutions, such as the college and academies, the case 
is not essentially different ; only the advanced age of 
the pupils, and their comparative separation from home 
tinfluences, good or bad, renders it the more desirable 
that they should be furnished with proper moral appli- 


ances, and these on the same genera] plane with the in- 
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tellectual. Be it that at an earlier period, the spells 
of home draw the student heavenward ; he must 
have now, in their place, the strong logic and the manly 
appeal suited to his more advanced period of pupilage. 

I would not unduly disparage home influences, even 
when, over a long track of years, they fall upon gray 
hairs. But with the student in the preparatory school 
or the college, they cannot, at the best, be wholly re- 
lied on ; they must be enforced and supplemented by 
influences that lie close about him, and such as are 
happily congruous with his age and attainments. If 
these are lacking, it is a fearful if not a fatal deficiency. 

Such is our argument for the moral element in edu- 
cation ; it is in the nature of things chief ; it is helpful, 
if not indispensable to every other ; to be duly effective, 
however, it must have its root in religion ; and as thus ap- 
prehended, it cannot be safely separated from the curric- 
ulum of the school, and remitted to other agencies, Such 
is the general theory. By what means and methods, 
now, can it best be carried into practice? What instru- 
mentalities are to be employed, and what errors in the 
use of them, actual or possible, are suggested? I can 
only touch, of course, and that but briefly, on a few of 
the points, for which a volume would be insufficient. 

1. Among the instrumentalities, I name, first, she 
Bible. If I were pleading only for intellectual or 
esthetic culture, I could point to nothing better,—nay, 
to nothing as good. I might repeat the oft-quoted say- 
ing of Sir William Jones, expressing the best judgment 
of all Christendom : “ The collection of tracts,” he says, 
“ which we call from their excellence ¢Ae Scriptures, con- 
tain, independently of a divine origin, more true sublim- 
ity, more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, more im- 
portant history, and finer strains, both of poetry and elo- 
quence, than could be collected from all other books that 
were ever composed in any age or in any idiom.” I mar- 
vel that this consideration avails so little with those pro- 
fessed lovers of good literature who would exclude the 
Bible from our common schools. But it is not on this 
ground alone or chiefly, that I would retain it. The 
writer just quoted speaks in equally strong terms of its 
“pure morality.” And well he may, as many of those 
who doubt its inspiration readily admit. For it is God’s 
Book, — the transcript, as a rule of life, of his own ex- 
cellence ; the utterance of Him who knoweth perfectly 
our framas, our relations, our needs, our destiny. It is 
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the gloomy wilderness ; that caused the psalm of the 

Pilgrims to ring through its aisles ; that shed the radi- 

ance of faith and hope upon “the hill of graves” ; that 

quickened into vigorous life our tree of liberty ; that 

became the corner-stone of our whole political fabric ; 

that has spanned the continent from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific with that bow of promise whose glorious pro- 

gressive fulfilment we are now rejoicing in ;—I cannot 

but marvelat those — partakers of our goodly heritage, 

and some of them bearing the Christian name — who 

with rude, and I had almost said sacrilegious hand, 

would eject it from our common schools. I have read 
and considered their arguments ; but, though I respect 
the men, I do not respect their logic. That logic goes 
too far ; and, as we say familiarly, “runs itself into the 
the ground.” Carried to its u/tima thule, it would ban- 
ish from our schools every text-book that implied by a 
single phrase the existence of God, or angel, or spirit. 
Only the veriest Sadducees would satisfy their scruples. 
They speak of the rights of conscience. -But have not 
we consciences as well as they, or those for whom they 
utter their plea? They ignore the fact, moreover, — 
now becoming very palpable, —that the interdiction of 
Bible-reading in the public schools would by no means 
satisfy our Catholic friends. It would make these 
schools rather more objectionable to them. It is 
against “godless schools” that they make their most 
plausible and vigorous protest. While I cannot assent 
to their claims, my estimate of the Bible in public in- 
struction is such, that I would, if necessary, make a lib- 
eral compromise. There are some mistranslations, I 
judge, in the Douay version ; but the Word of God, 
quick and powerful, “is not bound,” even by a mis- 
translation here and there. And I freely declare, that 
rather than have it cast out of the common school — if 
the issue should come to that —I would consent that 
the pupils should all read from the Douay Bible. Better 
that a thin mist obscure the light of the sun, than that 
it pass utterly from the heavens. 

[Concluded in our next.] 


Varieties. 


— Listen not to a whisperer and slanderer, for he 
tells you not anything out of good-will; but as he ex- 
poses to you the secrets of others, so will he expose 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. VIII. 


THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 
BY PROF. JAMES E, VOSE. 


VL—THE FRUIT.—(Concluded.) 


Funiculus, hilum, raphe, chalaza, micropyle. 
Curvings,— 
Orthotropous, campylotropous, amphitropous, ana- 
tropous. 
Integuments,— 
esta, episperm, 
(coma) 
Tegmen, endopleure, 
Aril, caruncle, strophile. 
Parts,— 
Nucleus, 
Exalbuminous, 
Albuminous, 
Endosperm, perisperm, albumen, 
(Farinaceous, oily, fleshy, mucilaginous, 
corneous, ruminated, fibrous, etc.) 
Embryo,— 
Axile, 
Eccentric, 
Peripheric, 
—Ascending, descending, centripetal, centri- 
fugal, vague. 
(a) Radicle, 
Inferior, superior. 
(4) Cotyledons, 
Accumbent, 
Incumbent, 
Coiled, bent, etc., 
—Conferruminate. 
(c) Plumule. 
Systematic (see 4). 
Germination (see 3). 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
LANGUAGE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, — IV. 


BY S. S, GREENE, LL.D. 


In the fourth place, they will instantly recognize for 
thought what they have made for thought, not probably 
after the first or second making, but after a reasonable 
number of repetitions,—not so many, however, as were 
needed to impress the spoken language. In other 
words, they promptly read as expressions of thought 
what they have repeatedly made as such, And yet 
there isno troublesome spelling in the reading ; there 
was none in the writing. They are not required first 
to spell audibly, then in a whisper, and then in 
thought. They have only to give a rapid g/ance at the 


the voice of infinite wisdom, commending righteousness | your secrets to them.— Socraées, words, by an unconscious ¢ye- spelling, just like the 
to us with a matchless rhetoric ; enforcing i not by the} — Zandlady (to boarder, who has passed his cup six| unconscious ¢ar- spelling, by which words are appre- 
bare precept alone, but by a most condescénding logic,| times) — ‘You are very fond of coffee, Mr. Smith.”|hended when rapidly articulated. The eye follows 
by broad historic illustration, and by the peculiar power | M/r. Smith—“ Yes, ma’am ; it looks as if I was, when I/the order of making, and by an instant recognition 
—heart speaking to heart,—of individual example.|am willing to swallow so much water for the sake ofjof the sign, the mind grasps the thought without _ 
There is a vitality in it, as in Milton’s angels, “in| getting a little.” hindrance. This is shought-reading,—silent when the 
every part”; a magnetism of sympathy; an encourag-| — Only one other State in the Union, Oregon, has|child only looks, recognizes, and thinks,—aloud when 
ing, uplifting influence, — that of the Cross, especially, |its legal school popsietion embraced between the same/he looks, recognizes, thinks, and speaks. It differs 
such as pertains to no other book. I would, for that|ages as Wisconsin, viz.: 4 and 20 years. In 10 States|from talking only in the way the thoughts come to 
reason, lay it close to the heart of the child as he|the limits are 5-21 ; in 9, they are 6-21; in the others|mind. If talking is thinking unwritten thoughts aloud, 


begins to con his little lesson; and as years steal 
on, it should be read by him, or to him, in the high 
school, the academy, the college. The very fact of its 
admission and its prominence there, is itself a power. 
While the memory is both receptive and retentive, I 
would have it stored with the precious words of God, 
—the jewels that even death cannot dim. With no, 
sectarian narrowness, but in a generous catholic spirit, 
I would magnify its great fundamental teachings. I 
would put into the hands of the pupil, while character 
is in the formative period, its divine prescriptions, its 
models, and its measuring-lines. Nay, though little or 
nothing be said by the teacher, — and in the common 
school I would make this concession, if necessary, that 
the teacher say little or nothing,—if the eye of the pupil 
does but rest upon it, and his hand handle it, and his 
lips utter it, so vitalizing is it, that virtue shall go out of 
it, making him, for all his lifetime, a better individual 
man, and a better member of the community. 
When I remember, in this Centennial year, what the 
Bible has done for us as a nation, — the dear old Book 
that came over in the “Mayflower” ; that lighted up 


in Kentucky. 

— A Bad Spell, “Thomas, spell weather,” 
school teacher to one of his pupils. ‘‘ W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, 
weather.” “Well, Thomas, you may sit down,” said 
the teacher ; “I think this is the worst spell of weather 
we have had since Christmas.” 

_ — Children are afraid of being left in the dark ; men 
are afraid of not being left in it—Zandor. 

— The Persians have a fable of a poor man who sat 
down at the gate of Paradise for a thousand years, on the 
watch for it to open ; then, while he snatched one little 
nap, it opened and shut! 

— One of the Manchester teachers, a few days ago, 
asked a juvenile class some questions regarding their 
knowledge of electricity, and inquired who of them had 
ever seen a magnet. One bright boy immediately h’isted 
his hand, and on receiving permission to speak, said 
he’d seen lotsof ’em. ‘ Where?” inquired the teacher, 
astonished at his proficiency. “In cheese,” was the 
ready reply. A little further explanation was found to 


be necessary. LZ xchange, 


they vary from 4-16 only in Connecticut, to 6-20 only 


said a 


vocal reading is only thinking written thoughts aloud ; 
while our ordinary school reading is little else than 
giving forth uncertain sounds without thinking. In read- 
ing, all conscious spelling, whether alphabetic or phonic, 
—whether aloud, whispered, or thought of, is a positive 
hindrance to thought. Reading is not a sound-produc- 
ing, or a sound-thinking process, but a thought-receiv- 
ing process. Utterance may or may not accompany it. 
This one advantage of the method here proposed will 
furnish untold relief to that drawling, hesitating, empty 
utterance which bears the name of reading. The free 
play of thought, as it comes to mind in all its freshness, 
can not fail to leave its peculiar impress upon the utter- 
ance, And then it is no small thing that the child 
feels the pulsations of thought as well when it enters 
into language as when it is drawn from it. In all the 
early stages he writes his own thoughts, and reads what 
he writes. It is something for the child to degin by as- 
sociating reading with thought, rather than sound. 
Finally, he constructs his sentences in accordauce with 


rules, He obeys an unwritten law. Under proper 


the rules of grammar, but with no conscious application of 
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becomes a law unto himself. In other words, he adapts 
himself as unwittingly to the laws of language as to the 
forces of nature. He does not keep his fingers out of 
the fire because he has learned the laws of combustion, 
nor carefully avoid the precipice because he can recite 
the laws which govern the fall of bodies. The time 
will come when nothing will be more profitable for him, 
or more agreeable to him, than to study the laws of 
nature, or the principles of grammar ; but that time is 
not yet. He wants language,—written language, not 
the laws of language. Itis amisconception of the func- 
tion of grammar to suppose that its rules can help the 
child, or even the adult, in the act of producing the ex- 
pressions of thought. It helps us in our critical reviews 
of what we produce, and the child must forego this ad- 
vantage till he acquires some power of analysis, or be- 
comes to some extent a philosopher. 

For a child to learn the letters as such, and then, by 
an orthographic process called spelling, to put them 
together into words ; then by a syntactic process,—that 
is, by the rules of grammar, to put these together into 
sentences, is as much at variance with the plan of 
nature as it is unavailing when practically attempted. 
The child may, and does, make a seeming progress 
when put to his tasks in spelling or constructing, but it 
is because his instincts are truer to him than his teach- 
ing ; in fact, they help him amazingly, notwithstanding 
his teaching. His power of imitation will enable him to 
put letters together, and after a long time to pronounce 
words ; but he who supposes that the child apprehends 
and applies the logical processes involved, is simply de- 
ceived. 

The evil of imposing science, or scientific methods, 
upon children at the outset, has arrested the attention 
of the more advanced teachers. In fact, it has called 
forth various methods for removing the difficulty. Some 
have adopted the phonic method of spelling. If the 
attention of children must be called to unmeaning ele- 
ments at once, it is better that the letter-sounds should 
be fully made known, than that they should remain un- 
known while only the forms and names of their repre- 
sentatives (the letters)aretaught. But it is far better for 
the present and the future of the children, that they re- 
main for a time in a profound sleep as to elements and 
combining processes, if thereby they can bring thought 
and its expression into intimate union ; and that the 
plan here proposed will do. Others would abandon a// 
forms of spelling in the early stages, and teach whole 
words as signs of thought. This method has advan- 
tages : for most words have significance,-whereas letters 
But it must be remembered that many 
words have little or no meaning out of combination, 
and that a// words come to have significance with chil- 
dren as they are found in whole expressions for thought. 
To part these expressions into words, is often to destroy 
the life of language, and so faris analagous to breaking 
words into letters. The method here suggested pro- 
vides that the life of the entire expression shall be pre- 
served by suggestive blanks while the child is acquiring 
power to execute its several parts. Besides, the word- 
method, so-called, is one-sided, and does not take in the 
whole problem. The child is expected to recognize (read) 
the word without any adequate method of producing it. 
In other words, it makes no provision for the orthog- 
raphy of the language, except by falling back upon the 
alphabetic method. In the method here proposed, 
there is no such retreat. The child makes steady prog- 
ress in orthography from the very start. The alphabet 
is gradually evolved out of his real practice in thought 
and its expression. What he does is always in the in- 
terest of thought; yet as soon as he can reflect upon 
his processes, he comes gradually to now what he has 
been doing. But before he awakes to this knowledge, 
he has all the advantages of working two correlative 
processes ; he is not cutting with scissors, one branch 
of which is gone. 


But what is more important than all besides, the 


guidance, he grows up into good habits of writing. He 


method leaves o chance for that culpable neglect in our 
primary education by which multitudes of our children 
go forth from our schools without the least training in 
the art of expressing thought with the pen. This is the 
direct fruit of the prevailing method. It is the gravest 
defect in all our school instruction, and deserves imme- 
diate attention. 

We conclude by answering the question which has 
undoubtedly arisen : Shall the children learn to use the 
Roman or the script letter? We answer, do/2. Buton 
general principles, we should say, let them. wrife and 
read the script. As far as possible, let the Roman be 
learned by a comparison with the script. By all means 
teach the children to read it from the beginning, even if 
they have to write it for atime. It may be necessary, 
in some cases, to use a kind of print-letter intermediate 
between the two. But no serious difficulty can arise 
from using two kinds of letters. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN’S AND 
YOUTHS’ VOICES. 


BY H. E. HOLT. 


In no department of school work is reform more needed 
than in the management of children’s and youths’ voices ; 
and that the reform may be immediate and successful, 
is evident from instances which can be given in the va- 
rious grades. I have reference not only to the use of 
the voice in singing, but also in speaking. The two 
go hand in hand ; and where noisy concert recitations 
are allowed, it is next to impossible to obtain a good 
musical quality of tone in singing. The ear becomes 
vitiated, the voice rough and unmusical ; the ear is in 
no condition to appreciate, nor the voice to produce 
the proper quality of tone in singing. My experience 
has convinced me, that in the lower classes of the pri- 
mary schools is the place of all others in which to com- 
mence a proper training of the voice, both in singing 
and speaking. And what does this imply? Simply a 
perfect model on the part of the teacher, and teaching- 
ability sufficient to make a class produce the same. 
Among the large number of teachers in all grades that 
have come under my direction, some of the most satis- 
factory results in the proper use of the voice have been 
obtained by those in the primary schools. Too many 
teachers, I fear, make a mistake by urging their pupils 
to speak louder instead of more distinctly. How often 
do we hear children read or recite, who have been 
urged to speak louder until all purity of tone, flexibility, 
and individuality of voice are, for the- time being, de- 
stroyed. When pupils are not understood, the trouble, 
which is not in the voice, will never be properly over- 
come by the pupil simply speaking louder. In all 
cases of indistinct utterance in singing or speaking, the 
teacher should first see that the proper movements of 
the mouth and tongue, necessary to utter the word dis- 
tinctly, are made. One of the first things to be done, 
in order to improve our speaking and singing, is the 
proper gymnastics of the mouth. If any teacher has 
a doubt upon this point, let him try this simple exer- 
cise : first, teach the class to say Do, Re, Mi, Fa, with 
the mouth only, without voice, so plainly that you can 
tell by the movements of each mouth what that pupil is 
saying, after which give them a convenient pitch, — 


=: 
— 
Do. Re. Mi. Fa. 


—and while the movements of the mouth and tongue are 
made just the same as before, add just a little voice to 
them, and notice the result. If the proper movements 
for uttering these syllables distinctly are made, and 
only a small quantity of voice added, the result will be 


very satisfactory. 
BOYS’ VOICES, 


Much has been said about boys’ singing during mu- 
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tation. Formerly, when music was taught principally 
by rote, and only in the upper classes of the grammar 
schools, and when rarely but one part was attempted, 
these voices were rejected, as well they should be under 
such circumstances, for they would be in no condition 
to take the high notesof the soprano. But, since music 
has become a regular study in all the lower grades, and 
the pupils have become well established in part-singing 
before the period of mutation is reached, if the voices 
are examined individually and arranged in three parts, 
as they should be, placing each voice in the part where 
it can sing easily and naturally, all can be kept inter- 
ested and at work profitably. 

If there is no good reason for excusing a boy from 
reading, and the use of the voice in ordinary recita- © 
tions, there is no good reason why he should be ex- 
cused from singing, provided he is furnished with music 
properly arranged in compass, and the voice is used 
judiciously. 

Where the schools are mixed, it is the custom of most 
teachers to place all the boys on the lowest part, and 
give the first and second soprano to the girls,—suppos- 
ing that the girls can sing any part at any time without 
injury. This is a mistake, and leads me to remark that 
girls’ voices, of a corresponding age, are more suscepti- 
ble of injury than those of boys. While girls’ voices 
do not change an octave in pitch, and have not the 
natural protection of that change, their voices are as 
much affected and out of condition for singing as those 
of boys, and need much more protection and careful 
management. This will be apparent to any careful 
student of children’s and youths’ voices. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that girls from twelve to sixteen years 
of age can sing with impunity any and all of the parts 
commonly found in our best three-part songs. The 
compass and class of voice with children and youth is 
as much a matter of fact with them as the color of their 
eyes, or their height, or weight. While all can safely 
sing the middle part (if the voices are used judiciously), 
only those who can reach the high notes without the 
least strain upon the voice, should attempt the upper 

art. 
, And the same is true with regard to the lower part. 
Voices that can make the lower notes without effort, 
should be selected for this part. General exercises for 


vocal training should be given, in which the compass 


should not be greater than an octave and one or two 
notes. Sych exercises should be taken at a convenient 
pitch for gil. While the general exercises where all 
participate should be limited in compass, it is a mistake 
to suppose that one can sing more than an octave and 
one or two notes without injury. It is my opinion that 
more voices have been injured by singing improperly 
the sounds from 


than those from 


EtoG 


More depends upon the manner of using the voice than 
upon the pitch, whether or not it be injured in singing. 
The true test of the systematic teaching of any subject, 
is the symmetrical development of all its parts at every 
step or stage of progress. Although the teaching of 
notation and reading music are important, 2nd should 
not be neglected, yet these subjects are not the first or 
most important in the teaching of vocal music in public 
schools. 


— A gentleman once asked a deaf and dumb boy, 
“What is truth?” He replied by taking a piece of 
chalk, and drawing on the blackboard a straight line 
between two points. Then he asked him, “ What is a 
lie?” The boy rubbed out the straight line, and drew 
a zigzag or crooked line between the same two points. 


Remember this, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


OUR COLLEGE SYSTEMS. 
PRESIDENT ANDREWS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In a preceding article we referred to the allusion of President 
Andrews to the University of Virginia, and his significant remark 
that no entrance examinations being required was an important 
fact, in connection with the statement that three or four years’ 
work was sufficient for a degree. It is very manifest that, whether 
so intended or not, one or more derogatory inferences, sud vulpe 
Jatentes, may be legitimately drawn from the language of this ref- 
erence. The author further remarks that “ These statistical re- 
sults of the working of that institution for the last half century are 
not such as to induce other colleges to abandon the c/ass system, 
and then follow the example here set.” The statistical results 
to which President A. refers, and in which we presume he is cor- 
rect, are that only /wo per cent. of the matriculates, or less, attain 
to the degrees conferred in the academic course of the institution. 

We propose, first, to consider the justness of President A.’s 
manner of correlating the two facts he brings to light: the absence 
of entrance examinations, and the time, /wo to four years, required 
to attain to a degree. It may be well to remark here, that students 
have not been required to undergo an examination for admission 
until under a very recent change, which applies only to Virginia 
students. But President A.’s argument, plainly implied, or his 
language means nothing, is, that since there are no entrance exam- 
inations, except for Virginia students over eighteen, therefore there 
is little preparation for the college course ; and since with this 
little preparation so short a time as /Aree or four years is sufficient 
to attain to the highest degree, therefore you are entitled to draw 
your own inferences,—and amongst others, that there is no induce- 
ment for other institutions to adopt the University system. 
Whether other institutions should adopt this system depends, of 
course, upon the object in view. The argument of our author de- 
pends for its validity upon the correctness of his premises, and we 
deny that either of them, when examined with a just knowledge of 
the facts in the case, has any foundation whatever to rest upon. 


With reference to the conclusion that, since there are no en- 
trance examinations the preparation of students entering the insti- 
tution is meagre, we propose to show that it is not to be relied 
upon; and as regards the time allotted for securing the academic 
degrees, the ordinary interpretation of the remark by those having 
other colleges in mind, must needs accept very considerable mod- 
ification to present the statement in its true light. Does our 
author suppose for one instant, that, except in very rare instances 
of the highest talent and energy, a moderate preparation is suffi- 
cient to secure the degree of M.A. in three or four years? If so, 
he is vastly mistaken. He forgets entirely that the Virginia col- 
leges are in many cases schools of preparation for its university, 
and that the reflex influence of the university itself tends to place 
the standard of those colleges themselves above those of many 
colleges in the country. Their chairs are filled by its graduates, 
either holding degrees or diplomas in some specialties, and so far 
as is practicable, to advance rather than degrade scholarship, is 
the confession of faith of all of them. If we mistake not, the last 
reports from the Department of Education give thirteen hun- 
dred or more students in attendance upon these institutions. 
Many of them subsequently atfend the university, to prosecute 
their studies under a more rigid system, and to secure its honored 
degrees, or its special diplomas. 

Then, again, no trouble has been taken to inquire into the 
character of the private schools of the State. We lay no stress 
upon its common schools, taken e# masse ; for in Virginia, in the 
inauguration and development of this system, though there has 
been a very lavish expenditure of money, there has been a very 
miserly expenditure of educational sense in using it for the attain- 
ment of the object in view,—the proper education of the masses. 
But we refer to the private schools intended to prepare boys to take 
advanced classes, both in its colleges and its university. These 
schools, which have had a reputation all over the South for thirty 
or forty years past, have not only up to this time preserved the 
higher education at home, but have shed their genial influence in 
attracting numbers of students from other States. In all of 
the main branches of the higher education, ancient and modern 
languages and mathematics, undergraduates of the university gen- 
erally are taught with the same thoroughness, and over the same 
ground, as in the colleges themselves, with some advantage on their 
side, as to the younger class of students, from the closer contact of 
teacher and pupil. A full course in these branches of education 
can now be pursued in all of the first-class schools to which we 
refer. And when we say a full course, we mean just such a course 
as, for example, is found in the catalogue of Marietta College, and 
of many other colleges of repute in the country. 

Making a somewhat rough estimate, from our general knowledge 
of the larger schools of high grade in the State, and adding a 
small number in attendance upon day-schools in the cities and 
towns, and certain small schools in the country, we think we may 
safely say that there are some three or four hundred pupils under 
the proper training to enter the advanced classes of college. 
These added to those in the colleges make about fifteen or sixteen 
hundred students, in Virginia alone, upon which the university can 
draw annually for those prepared for its course of study. If this 
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be true, it is manifest that no prejudicial inference can be drawn, 
either from the time requisite to carry off the degrees of the insti- 
tution, or any unfounded assumption as to the preparation of 
those who enter its precincts. If only /wo per cent, of the matric- 
ulates obtain the degree of M.A., with this source from which to 
draw young men possessing the hig hest grades of preparation, we 
may at least conclude that this institution has never faltered in con- 
sideration of any supposed policy, looking to numerical success, 
in shielding her standards against all adverse influences. 

When, moreover, it is affirmed that a space of three or four 
years only is requisite to secure its highest honor, it is not to be 
understood as in colleges where whole classes go through together. 
but the assertion, as we have already suggested, needs to be modi- 
fied with the further remark, that it applies only to those possess- 
ing the best preparation, or a high order of talent and industry. 
No: if a whole class were to remain long enough in the course to 
graduate every man, under a strict enforcement of the rules and 
standards that have prevailed in the past, we are morally certain 
that the last manjwould linger on to the ¢enth or fifteenth year,—and 
even then, if he happened to be one of the moral pachyderms that 
are occasionally met with, impenetrable to light, like the mad poet 
of Horace who tumbled into the well, he would have to call out 
lustily for help. Time does not enter as an element in graduation 
in any of the departments, but acquirements alone, rigidly en- 
forced, constitute the basis of its work. In an unequal contest 
agai nst adverse custom, the attempt is made to retain a hold upon 
the people of the South by honest, thorough work, and the trick of 
attracting students by offering a pathway of roses, and grading down 
to make a royal road to learning, has yet to be learned. 

We come now to consider President Andrews'’s class system, 
which, as we have before said, seems rather to exclude the idea of 
a class system based on preparation, which is the system of the 
University of Virginia. To be sure, it may be said, in the case of 
those colleges which have a preparatory department attached, that 
the freshman class in the college comes up prepared from the 
lower school, and moreover that those who enter under an exam- 
ination for admission are also qualified for the same class. We 
shall admit this, with some mental reservation. Nevertheless, we 
hold that, in the nature of things, either the class system as pre- 
sented, if adopted by any institution in its strict sense, must be 
wholly changed or neglected, in the future portion of the course, 
or else the standards must be lowered much beyond what can be 
considered as anything but a very low grade for our higher educa- 
tion. We feel convinced, moreover, that the most eminent educa- 
tors of the country, who have had experience in this regard, have 
felt the irreconcilable conflict between a very high grade of edu- 
cation and any time system, which neglects the differences in the 
native capacity, and the industry and energy and aspirations of 
any large bodies of young men. 

Suppose, for example, you start into the freshman class thirty 
young nien, such as really enter this class in most of our colleges, 
with some well prepared and some illy prepared, both in regard to 
a knowledge of the subject and trained habits of study. It is well 
known to all who have had experience in this matter, that out of 
the number chosen there will be found all grades of scholarship 
and ability and industry. Some will be almost incorrigibly dull, 
some very negligent, and some indisposed to do any more work 
than is absolutely necessary to pass the examinations required to 
enter the next higher class. Now, what isto be done? Are all 
to pass, or must one-half or one-fourth of them be required to go 
over again the same course, and the rest be passed on their mer- 
its? Either one of two things must necessarily take place, — 
either the grade must be put down to the veriest dolt in the whole 
number, whatever his obtuseness, or else you must break through 
your class system in such a way that unless the standards adopted 
be very low, it will, when extended to all the various classes of 
the institution, subvert and destroy it entirely. If all are passed, 
you must necessarily have a minimum grade; if a kind of com- 
promise is made, as is frequently done, and only the genuine vaw- 
riens are retrograded, you have a little improvement, but still ad- 
mit the inadequancy of your system, without reaching even a re- 
spectable standard. In-either case, your standard is so low that 
no wholesome fear excites to effort, and you have only a few who 
study under a proper appreciation of the value and utility of 
knowledge itself as the incentive tolabor. Even young men of real 
capacity, knowing with what perfect ease and certainty they can 
surpass the lowest members of the class, will not do half what 
they might otherwise do, and the more worthless are made the 
scape goats for the jolly fellows who intend to have an easy time; 
who, priest-like, pat them on the head, confess their sins of idle- 
ness and hilarity, and take care that they are of sent into the 
wilderness. 

Now, the curriculum of an institution may be all that can be de- 
sired, and its faculty may be composed of the most learned and 
competent men, yet if whole classes are to be graduated as classes, 
it will inevitably follow that large numbers will pass who have 
the most shallow pretensions to scholarship. Nor, on the other 
hand, can it be denied, that even under a bad system, there will be 
some few young men, who in striving for honors, or in obeying the 
impulses of genuine talent and love of study, or in looking for- 
ward to a successful life, based upon collegiate acquirements, will 
rise to the full measure of the attainments that are due to laudable 
and persistent effort. Doubtless there are many such in our broad 


land, for a man will be a man in spite of any little errors of method 


in the systems with which you surround him. When the aim is 
high, evil influences will be eliminated by the practical good sense 
and honest purpose of those who are worthy. 
In what we have written we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we do not have in mind to defend the peculiar system of any 
institution, but simply to defend a principle connected with a sub- 
ject in which partisan views are out of order, and which demands 
to be treated in a cosmopolitan spirit. X. 
P. S.—Can it be possible that 61 per cent. of the matriculates 

represents the number of graduates in Marietta College, as you 
have printed? Is it not a typographical error, and was not 6.1 
per cent. intended ? 

ART vs. ENGLISH TONGUE. 


To the Editor of The Yournal: 

A short time since my attention was drawn to an item in one of 
our dailies, in regard to the teaching of Art in our public schools 
to the detriment of other things, particularly the study of the Eng- 
lish language. Now, though I do not believe that the teaching of 
Drawing tends in any way to lessen the interest in the study of lan- 
guage, yet it is a lamentable fact that in almost all our schools the 
English language is murdered. Is there no remedy for this,—no 
way to improve in this respect ? 

First let us look at a few of the obstacles to be overcome. One of 
these, I might perhaps say the greatest obstacle, is the fact that the 
children at home seldom hear a correct sentence, correct either in 
point of construction or pronunciation, When a note comes from 
parent toteacher as follows: “I want youto whip James. don’t 
be coaxing him at all, for he does be coose home just the same ;” 
when a parent can write a sentence inno better shape than that, 
what can be expected of the children in the way of correct speak- 
ing? I have had pupils who heard only German spoken at home, 
and yet, in every instance, they spoke better English than the av- 
erage of American children. Whether it was by reason of extra 
care on their part, I do not know; I only know such was the fact, 
It is true that many parents, who are themselves educated, permit 
their children at home to use uncouth forms of speech caught 
from foreigners, and which becomes a part of their own language. 
For instance; a little boy of my acquaintance, whose parents are 
intelligent and well-educated people, has been allowed to use such 
phrases as “ I be,” “ He does be,” “‘ They do be,” etc. This has 
gone on day after day, and week after week, until I doubt if the 
little fellow knows when he uses the expressions, The habit 
might have been easily checked and cured, had it been taken in 
season. Much of this may be corrected in the schoolroom. 
Teachers should never allow such an expression to pass unno- 
ticed and uncorrected. How often we hear, even among older 
scholars, “I ha’n’t got none,” “I seen him,” and other expres- 
sions equally uncouth! I have even been so far as to ignore a 
question unless correctly asked, just as I do when the “ please ” is 
omitted. The g’s,—poor things,—are left out in the cold until the 
pupils are absolutely unable to sound them properly at the end of 
a word, without considerable practice. I believe a written exer- 
cise a good method by which a class may be taught the construc- 
tion of sentences, but it is a work of years, and one which must be 
constantly attended to. To-day, in my own room, I hear the ele- 
gant remarks, “ My pena’n’tno good!” “I ha’n’t got no pencil!” 
Then, again, things are never ¢hrown, but “slung,” or “pegged,” 
or “thrun,” or “shied,” or “ plugged.” Yet every time I hear these 
words, I correct them and make fudb/ic mention of them. Taking 
asentence from the Reader and comparing it with their own rude 
composition, is a good way to show them the difference more 
plainly. Let us never despair, but persevere in this matter till we 
do achieve at least a measure of success, B. L. Y. 

QUESTIONS FOR OUR HISTORY CLASS. 


1. What European powers are at war? 

2. State the causes of the war. 

3. Which power first declared war ? 

4. What is the position of other European powers? 

5. What was the Treaty of Paris and its stipulations? 

6. What powers entered into that treaty ? 

7. Name the Emperor of Russia, and one or more of his advis- 
ors and generals. 

8. Name the Turkish ruler, and one or more of his generals. 

g. Name two or more of the leading statesmen of England at 
the present time. 
10. Name the three greatest statesmen of Europe at the present 


11. Give the position of the opposing armies at the date of 
writing. 
— 
WHICH IS PROPER? 

In writing an order for books, which of the forms given below is 
the proper form? 

4 French's Mental Arithmetics. 

6 Fowler’s English Grammars. 

3 Hooker’s Child’s Books of Nature. 
10 Loomis’s Elementary Arithmetics. 

4 French’s Mental Arithmetic, 

6 Fowler’s English Grammar. 

3 Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 
10 Loomis’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


Or,— 


D, T. S. 
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The Week. 

— Gold, 106}. 

— The Servians declare against Turkey, and in favor 
of independence and alliance with Russia. Turkey is 
thus surrounded on all sides, except the sea, by hostile 
forces. The Russians are collecting large armies and 
supplies on the North bank of the Danube, from Kal- 
afat to Ismail, and the Turks occupy the right bank. 
Both commands are waiting. In the East, the Russian 
and Turkish forces are more active. The whole Turk- 
ish forces under Mouhktar Pasha number 146,000, at 
Kars and Erzeroum. The Russians number 175,000 
men at Olti, Kars, and the vicinity of Van. The at- 
tack on Batoum appears to have been a feint on the 
part of the Russians, by which the Turkish commander 
was deceived, and failed to keep open his shoitest com- 
munication with Erzeroum, so that the Russian com- 
mander, by moving down to Olti, and thence to Bardez, 
has virtually severed the connection between Kars and 
Erzeroum, and seriously threatened their supplies from 
the Black Sea ports. Heavy fighting is expected soon 
before Erzeroum, and from the Turkish prudential 
movements, there seems to be an apprehension of a 
necessity for the abandonment of that place. 


— The Greek Ministry has resigned, on account of a 
defeat in the deputies’ chamber. 

— Ex-President Grant receives the hospitalities of 
Liverpool and London, 

— England is preparing her iron-clads for service, 
and Germany has already sent her fleet to the Medit- 
terranean. 

— Emperor William has signed the decree relative to 
the reinforcement of the army in Alsace and Lorraine. 
— Persia proposes to preserve peace with Turkey. 

— The famine in India still continues. 


Boston moves. Her school committee have de- 
cided that the schools hold sessions from Monday to 
Friday inclusive, thus doing away with the old-time 
Saturday session. Parents, teachers, and scholars take 
note and courage. A long stride has been made in the 
right direction. But Boston has taken a backward 
step in fixing the average sittings of its schoolrooms for 
56 pupils. If this is progress in education we fail to 

see its merits, and in the name of the teachers of the 
city and of the country we enter our — against 
this action. 


THE programme of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be found on another page, 


The State Normal Schools. 


ARTICLE I. 

The vital question in school economy, just now, is: 
How can the State obtain the best teaching for the 
amount of money the people can be persuaded to give 
for public education ? 

This year our five State Normal Schools probably con- 
tain some nine hundred, and will graduate from two hun- 
dred to three hundred young ladies and gentlemen, — 
chiefly ladies. A fair proportion of these graduates 
will be absorbed by the public schools of the State. 
The five groups of buildings now on the ground have 
a capacity for one thousand students, omitting the State 
Normal Art School. 

It is well known that a lively criticism on the Normal 
Schools, flared up in the Senate of the State Legislature 


4.00/ upon the call for the usual appropriation of somewhat 


more than $50,000 for their support. As far as this 
opposition was the result of the honest ignorance which 
is becoming so common, even in Massachusetts, on all 
topics connected with our public education, it is hope- 
ful ; for when honest ignorant men begin to ask ques- 
tions, there is fair opportunity to pour in light. The 
chief objection to these schools in the Senate, this year, 
was made by men of undoubted ability and honesty, 
whose occupations have led them away from the study 
of our school systems. The complaint seemed often 
inspired, consciously or unconsciously, by the claim of 
a crowd of young women, that the graduates of these 
schools are not so eminently superior to the better class 
of non-normal teachers in the State as to merit this 
large expenditure for their training, and their constant 
preference in the selection of positions. 
This is only the old question of skilled vs. amateur 
labor. The people of Massachusetts have, long since, 
decided upon the value of skilled labor, i. ¢., laborers, 
professional and industrial, who have used the best 
means at hand for preliminary culture. Our people 
have, already, a decided preference for skilled labor in 
the school room. As long as it can be shown that these 
two hundred graduates of our State Normal Schools are 
eminently the flower of our beginners in the art of 
public instruction, the Normal Schools are safe from in- 
terference. For the most badly deluded set of people 
in this Commonwealth, is the class of village and mu- 
nicipal statesmen who fancy that the people of Massa- 
chusetts will be content with a cheap and shiftless sys- 
tem of public schools. 
It is the most honorable praise that can be given to 
the Normal Schools of Massachusetts to say that, greatly 
owing to their efforts, the time has come when they 
must make a vigorous step onward and upward, and do 
even better work than ever before to overcome the 
economical agitation that came up in the crude form of 
this year in the State House. There is no doubt that 
State Normal Schools of just our present type, have been 
an invaluable agency in the development of our present 
improved system of public education, in and out of New 
England. With all their failures, they have sent out 
during the past twenty years a body of young teachers 
so manifestly superior, — at least in culture and prelim- 
inary training, to the best class of beginners from other 
sources, that they have been a mighty inspiration to our 
common instructors. The outside labors of the accom- 
plished principals and teachers of these schools in our 
institutes and conventions, as advisors of school com- 
mittees, writers, and people of all educational work in 
the State and community, has probably borne as much 
fruit as their actual service in the school room. All 
this is still called for, more loudly every year ; and the 
services of our corps of Normal School teachers, con- 
taining, as it does, several of the most eminent educa- 
tors of the nation, as public school men and women, are 
not surpassed in value by any body of public servants 
of the State. 

But the vice of New England public life, in all its 
branches, is that her people seem ‘never willing to give 
their best men and women enough of the highest work 


to do, nor enough responsibility or opportunity in doing 
it. The favorite New England notion of administra- 
tion is to choose an able man to perform a public duty, 
choose several less competent committees to watch him 
and each other, and invite proposals for a critical in- 
spection of the details of his work by all the competent 
and important people in the community. Now, that all 
public servants, teachers of Normal Schools included, 
should be held strictly to the performance of their du- 
ties, and subject to the deliberate will of the people 
who elect and support them, is not disputed. But it is 
equally true that the abler the man you choose to do 
anything, the longer rope he must have, and the more 
discretion must be Jodged in him as far as methods are 
concerned, The most certain way to prevent the growth 
of first-class administration in school, as in all public 
work, is to tie the official down to duties beneath this 
order of ability, and perpetually let loose upon him a 
swarm of ignorant or half.taught fault-finders, to em- 
barrass, exasperate, and finally upset him. The appli- 
cation of this principle, is that the time has come when 
we should utilize the teaching ability that is connected 
with the Normal Schools of the State, in a far broader 


and more effective way than at present. 
A. D. Mayo. 


Instruction in Practical Mechanism at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


ARTS, NOT TRADES ; INSTRUCTION, NOT CONSTRUCTION. 


There should be: no question that, in technical in- 
struction for the purposes of mechanism, theory and 
practice should be combined, if possible. Training of 
the brain and training of the hand should proceed with 
equal step. Nor should there be any question that 
this combined instruction should begin, especially in 
cities, even in the public schools, and not be left for 
special schools or for pet en Am But how best to 
combine ? 

The old system of sa adic! which has now 
nearly passed away, trains the hand, to the sad neglect 
of the brain. There is too much rule of thumb, too 
little rule of reason. The natural product is ignorant 
dexterity in a single direction. If, perchance, the pro- 
duct is better, if the workman learns to do more than 
one thing, if he learns to follow principles, and not 
mere rule of thumb, it is in spite of his training. On 
the other hand, the technical school that deals only 
with theory trains the brain, but leaves it, when trained, 
without hands to execute its will. This is the natural 
product of such a school. Each of these modes of in- 
struction has its good features, but each is decidedly 
defective. 

Many attempts have been made to unite the good 
features of both, — the training of the brain by theoret- 
ical instruction, and the training of the hand by prac- 
tice in the construction of useful objects. A certain de- 
gree of success has always attended these attempts, yet 
not sufficient to settle clearly that thus to teach trades 
jointly with instruction in theory is the best way to 
train the brain and the hand together, to give a knowl- 
edge of principles and of the manipulation of tools. 

In 1868 a new departure was made by the Imperial 
Technical School, of Moscow. Arts were substituted — 
for trades. ‘Thus the art of filing was taught by itself, 
instead of some trade in which the art of filing is em- 
ployed. And so with the art of planing, the art of 
forging, the art of turning, etc. Instruction shops took 
the place of construction shops. Useful objects were 
no longer produced for the market. The students were 
set to doing the same things, and just the things that 
would best show the capacity of the tool employed. 
The acquisition of skill in the manipulation of tools was 
made the sole object of the practical training, no 
thought being given to the production of objects 
that would sell. In a word, the training of the hand 
was treated in the same educational manner as the 


training of the brain, Instruction in practical mech- 
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‘those in charge of the public schools, will do well to 


anism was subjected to the same general educational 
principles and method as instruction in arithmetic or 
drawing. Here was a new departure, indeed. 

The first exhibit of the new method of teaching in 
the mechanic arts was made at St. Petersburg in 1870. 
Subsequently, the method was adopted in all the tech- 
nical schools of Russia. An exhibit of the method was 
made again at Vienna, and afterwards at Philadelphia. 
In the last instance it attracted the special attention of 
President Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

President Runkle saw that here was what he had 
long been looking for, a thoroughly rational solution 
of an important educational problem. In the school 
of which he was the head, the scientific part had been 
developed ; but Practical Mechanism had been neg- 
lected, because it was not clear what ought to be done. 
Here was the solution. President’ Runkle presented 
the Russian method to the trustees of the Institute. 
They were convinced of the propriety of trying it. In- 
struction shops were at once erected, and the first trial 
of the method in this country began last autumn. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has ten 
regular courses, each extending through four years. 
The students in only one of these courses, Mechanical 
Engineering, are required to work in the instruction 
shops. During the first year, however, it was not 
thought best to make the shop-work compulsory for the 
mechanical engineers, but it will be henceforth. Stu- 
dents in any of the other courses may take the shop- 
work if they elect. Then there is a two years’ course 
in practical mechanism, established last year, for the 
benefit of those who wish to become master-mechanics 
rather than engineers, — this course to be called here- 
after the “School of Mechanic Arts.” The students 
in this course also receive the shop-training. Indeed, 
the instruction shops are more especially for these and 
the mechanical engineers. 

It is quite evident that the Institute of Technology 
has, in some respects, improved upon the Russian ex- 
ample. The work to be done has been subjected to a 
severer analysis ; the instruction is more systematic ; 
greater stress is laid upon class-work and simultaneous 
progress ; there is more scrupulous care in estimating 
the skill shown by the students in the manipulation of 
the tools. The same general principle is followed as 
in the Russian schools, but the details appear to be 
worked out better. 

The lessons in chipping and filing have been com- 
pleted. Thus the students have learned the art of filing, 
—have learned how the file can be best used in all 
sorts of ways and for all sorts of purposes, yet have 
not learned to make any particular object in any par- 
ticular trade that employs the file. A great many 
trades must employ the file, since four million files are 
sold annually in this country; and so the students 
have taken one important step towards mastering many 
trades. The lessons in forging are now in progress. 
Hereafter we will describe, somewhat in detail, the 
mode of teaching in these instruction shops. 

While the promoters of the new educational move- 
ment, set on foot at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are highly delighted at the results already 
achieved, and entertain not the slightest doubt as to 
achieving similar success in the departments, or arts, 
to which the new mode of instruction is yet to be ap- 
plied, they do not claim that they are doing just the 
best thing in all particulars. Byno means. What they 
do claim is, that the general principle underlying the 
new movement is correct, and that it must hereafter be 
adopted in all schools for teaching practical mechan- 
ism. Undoubtedly experience will show that, in apply- 
ing the principle, certain details may be modified with 
advantage. But the thing of chief consequence is the 
Controlling principle. With that right, while there may 
be defects in applying it, there can be nothing griev- 
ously bad in the instruction. 

Not alone those in charge of technical schools, but 


study with care the experiment, if it may any longer 
be called an experiment, which the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is trying. The central idea 
of that experiment is one of universal application. 


CHICAGO. 


THE TABERNACLE CONCERTS. 

Very much interest is felt in the forthcoming Tabernacle con- 
certs, at one of which a chorus of some seven hundred pupils from 
the public schools is to participate. These concerts are to take 
place on the sth, 6th, and 7th of June, in the immense hall occupied 
by Messrs. Moody and Sankey last fall during their celebrated re. 
vival meetings. They are under the auspices of the Apollo Club, 
a musical society of the city. They are intended as a sort of mu- 
Sical festival, and a great musical success is expected. The pupils 
of the public schools have been invited to furnish a chorus, — the 
entire chorus at the concert on Wednesday, June 6th,—and 
will illustrate the degree of 

MUSICAL CULTURE : 
which the present course of instruction provides for such pupils as 
wish to avail themselves of it. The invitation was extended near 
the close of the school month of April, and permission to partic 
ipate having been given by the Board of Education, the special 
teacher of music, Mr. O, Blackman, directed that the musical work 
of the three upper grades in the grammar schools, for the month of 
May, should consist of the study of certain designated pieces which 
are to be sung at the concert. No extra time is to be spent on 
this study, the supposition being that the usual fifteen minutes per 
day will be sufficient. The 
ENTIRE CHORUS 
of one school is selected, and the balance of the seven hundred 
voices will be selected from the remaining schools, Mr. Blackmar 
designating the number to be furnished by each school. The 
Ogden School has had the distinguished honor of being selected 
to furnish its entire chorus. This consists of ninety voices, which 
have been drilled together during the year, and are reputed to 
sing with very fine effect. The children’s chorus will be under 
the direction of Mr. Blackman, and that of the Apollo Club will 
be under the direction of Wm. L. Tomlins. The soloists will be 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. W. J. Winch, 
and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. The instrumental music will be fur- 
nished by “the incomparable Theo. Thomas’ orchestra of sixty 
performers.” 
SOME CONCERN 
has been expressed for the ultimate fate of Mr. O. S. Westcott of 
the high school. Mr. Westcott is a gentleman of many and varied 
attainments, and of clever, not to say brilliant “parts.” His 
“ organ of reverence,” to use the phraseology of the phrenolo- 
gists, has been so little “developed” as to be almost wholly 
wanting. Consequently, he is about «s likely to denounce as to 
applaud a new idea, especially if it be promulgated by any person 
of distinction ; and he is very much more likely to denounce than 
applaud, if it be an old idea with dignified advocates or supporters. 
To illustrate this, it may be mentioned that he has been known to 
criticise quite freely the management, especially the editorial man- 
agement of nearly all the educational journals of this country! 
He teaches mathematics, natural history, and the languages, as the 
occasion demands, and is equally at home in all. He has been 
connected, from time to time, with various educational journals in 
various capacities. He was at one time mathematical editor of 
the National Teachers’ Monthly, and never hesitated to state in 
vigorous English what he thought of the solutions and demonstra- 
tions of his contributors, and was not averse to performing the 
same delicate office for some of his neighbors’ contributors. It is 
not known, however, that he became hitherto involved in any seri- 
ous controversy. But, recently, after some 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
jn teaching German to a class with which he is still connected, he 
became convinced that the usual methods of teaching foreign lan- 
guages were exceedingly defective, and in an unfortunate moment 
seized his pen and indited an eureka epistle to the Zducational 
Weekly on the subject. The substance of Mr, Westcott’s idea was 
that learning foreign languages was like learning to swim; that 
the prevailng methods were like trying to learn that art in the ab- 
sence of water; and that the true method was to plunge boldly 
into the recitation, and leave the vernacular entirely outside. Mr. 
Westcott’s article was no sooner published than the trouble 
began. First, a grave German professor in the Michigan State 
Normal School, at Ypsilanti, took him to task, and administered 
a dose of cogent reasons and authorities in opposition, Then the 
French professor at the university at Ann Arbor, formed an “ un- 
holy alliance” with his Teutonic neighbor at Ypsilanti, and 
opened a polite fire npon the adventurous Chicagoan. The latter 
is now consoling himself with the reflection that, if he has not con- 
vinced his opponents, he has “ stirred ’em up, anyway.” 
A SUGGESTIVE FACT. 

A leading daily newspaper in this city opposes the erection of £ 
school-building, in a crowded and ill supplied part of the city, on 
the score of economy. The proposed cost of the building is less 
than fifty thousand dollars. The same paper has urged, for two 
years, the erection of a $3,000,000 court-house. The entire value 
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of all the school-sites, buildings, furniture, and heating apparatus 
owned by the city is $2,602,786. _ James HANNAN. 


WISCONSIN. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Report of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction has made its somewhat tardy appearance, but is not 
the less welcome on that account. It is a bulky volume of nearly 
500 pages, and contains a vast amount of very interesting and val- 
uable matter, very much of which has more than a local impor- 
tance. Superintendent Searing occupies 48 pages in his part of 
the report, in which he discusses, among other things, “The Text- 
book Problem,” “Free High Schools,” “A State School Tax,” 
“Education at the Centennial,” and “ Foreign Educational Sys- 
tems and Policy.” The discussion of the-latter topic afforded an 
opportunity for the introduction of Superintendent Wickersham’s 
observations on the same subject, in connection with the Exposi- 
tion of last year, which are quoted and endorsed. 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 


through the governor the report is make, four measures of reform : 
A radical change in the system of supervision, whereby greater 
intelligence, permanence, uniformity, and efficiency shall be added 
to this important feature; a partial change from the system of 
local and irregular taxation to a State tax; a change from the dis- 
trict system of school government to the township system ; and a 
change from the method of individual purchase of text-books to 
the method of district purchase. The legislature to whom the 
recommendations were made, adjourned without adopting them to 
any remarkable extent, Only 

THREE MEASURES 
passed by the legislature related directly to the schools, The first 
prohibits teachers and officers acting as agents for school-books 
and stationery; the second provides for the admission on applica* 
tion of persons of foreign birth into the public schools, after they 
have reached the age of twenty years, without a charge for tuition ; 
and the third enables high schools already established to avail 
themselves of the benefits of an act, passed by a previous legisla- 
ture, to encourage the organization and establishment of free high 
schools, by extemding to them a liberal State aid. From the 

STATISTICS 

of the report it is learned that there are in the State 5,500 school 
districts ; that there are 474,811 children of school age (between 
the ages of 4 and 20 years); that of these, there have been re- 
ported as attending school, 309,227; the enrollment in the 
public schools being 282,186; that the number of teachers 
required for all the schools is 6,422, while the number employed in 
the course of the year was 8,630; that the average monthly wages 


female teachers similarly situated was $27.16, while in the vities the 
average annual salaries for males was $1,051, and that of females 
$372.77 ; that 289 first grade, 633 second grade, and 7,712 third- 
grade certificates, were issued to teachers during the year by 
county superintendents ; that there are 375 graded schools in the 
State; that twenty free high schools were organized during the 
year; that the whole number of school-houses is 5,299, with sit- 
tings for 337,039 children; that the total receipts were $2,789,655 ; 
and the total expenditures, $2,153,811; that the school-fund in- 
come for the year was $1,92,739 74, university-fund income $40,- 
803.49, the agricultural college fund income $13,613,91, and the 
normal-school-fund income $81,400.63. 

SPECIAL REPORTS 
from county superintendents constitute a very interesting feature 
of this report. There are such reports from forty-six counties, 
from which one can learn very much of what is going on in the 
educational world of Wisconsin, and form very definite ideas of 
both the accomplishments and needs of the schools. These 
special reports are followed by the annual report of the 
BOARD OFJREGENTS 
of the university, from which it is learned that that institution has 
become a respectable, permanent, and essential feature of the 
school system of the State. The melancholy lucubrations with 
which readers of the earlier Wisconsin reports are familiar, and 
which told pathetic stories of the university, no longer appear, and 
we read instead, of wise legislation, of massive and beautiful build- 
ings, of ample endowments and permanent and reliable resources, 
of a strong and harmonious faculty, and of an unwonted growth of 
free high schools whose function is to feed the university. Let the 
friends of education congratulate Wisconsin, for with all the short- 
comings which we are accustomed to attribute to the statesmen of 
these latter days, they, of Wisconsin, have nobly repaired the injury 
and injustice which the unwisdom, and avarice, and venality, of 
their predecessors of a quarter of a century ago, accomplished ! 
_ . THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
are fully and exhaustively described in the reports of the president 
of the board of regents and in the reports of the presidents of the 
normal schools. These schools have been quite fully described 
heretofore in these columns, and the facts and figures in reference 
to them need not be repeated. A noticeable and commendable 
feature of President Albee’s report of the Oshkosh School, is the 
insertion of the questions used in the examination of candidates 


for admission to the school, These questions are most valuable 
to teachers who are preparing opt ils for such examinations in 
Wisconsin, and are an evidence © good judgment and thorough 


work which prevail in the school and are inspired in its tributaries. 


Mr. Searing earnestly recommends to the legislature, to whom - 


for male teachers, in the country districts, was $42,05, and that of - 
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SPELLING REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


The increasing interest taken in the educational 


and our readers who are specially interested will find 
everything pertaining to the Spelling Reform grouped 
together as,—1. Official matter from the Association, 


bearings of this question, both in this country and in). i+. officers or committees ; 2. Progress ; 3. Bibliog- 


England, seems to demand that more attention be given 
to’ it by Tue Journat. Our prominent teachers are 
investigating the matter ; teachers’ institutes, conven- 

. tions, and associations have it up for discussion, and 
appoint committees to examine and report upon the 
most practical steps to be taken,—and whether for or 
against, the question claims and must have our atten- 
tion. 

It can no longer be put aside with a word of ridicule, 
for the leading philologists of the English-speaking 
world have almost, without exception, espoused the 
cause, and teachers or journals cognizant of their posi- 
tions can hardly presume to pass by a question of phi- 
lology so important as this, and on which the foremost 
scholars have at last spoken so plainly. 

England is taking, perhaps, greater interest, and is 
moving forward even faster than ourselves. The ques- 
tion has other bearings equally important, but it will 
be discussed almost entirely from the teacher’s stand- 
point ; and now that it is fairly before the people in its 
new phase, and with its new leaders, it must receive 
full consideration, and a decision either to abandon it 
as impracticable, or to attempt the reform. There 
seems to be hardly two sides as to the expediency of 
the attempt ; for, after discussions at philological and 
educational meetings, a unanimous vote in favor of the 
reform is no uncommon thing. 

Such a reform has been advocated by a few persons 
for many years. A quarter-century ago, a considerable 
movement was made both in England and this country, 
and a respectable number of the earnest workers have 
continued to labor and to hope. But reforms are con- 
summated only after repetitions and failures. Within 
a short time the principal obstacles have been removed. 
The scholars and philologists, as a body, and as indi- 
viduals, have mostly ceased to give the reform the cold 
shoulder, and have committed themselves more or less 
strongly tothe work. An organization has been formed, 
with a thoroughly digested constitution, is increasing in 
numbers and influence, and promises a growing activity. 
An increasing amount of matter bearing on this sub- 
ject will, therefore, be demanded by our readers, and 
we propose, for convenience, to group it all together 
under one head as the Spelling Reform Department. 
This will appear from time to time, as the progress of 
the movement demands. 

At the recent quarterly meeting in New York, the 
Spelling Reform Association unanimously voted to 
make Tue New-EnGianp the official journal, in which 
all its announcements, proceedings, etc., should appear. 

This department will include, beside this official mat- 
ter, resolutions or acts of associations, condensed re- 
ports of committees, actual adoptions of new spellings 
by individuals, firms, organizations, periodicals, pub- 
lishers or authors, and all items concerning the ques- 
tion, whether conservative or for reform, ‘This record 
of Progress will be confined to facts, and readers are in- 
vited to furnish any items from their own vicinity, so 
that the record may be as full as possible. Great pains 
will be taken to secure accurate and trustworthy infor- 
mation, so that all interested may depend upon the 
record. 

A current bibliography of the spelling reform move- 
ment will record all publications, whether books, pam- 
phiets, or articles in transactions or periodicals, noting 
briefly the author, points considered, views held,—in 
fact, what will give in small compass the information 
necessary to decide whether a reader wishes to see the 
publication. The place where it may be obtained, and 
the cost of each, will also be noted. For this record, 

copies of each and every publication should be sent to 
the editor as soon as possible. 

Such discussions, suggestions, criticisms, etc., as we 
publish will appear immediately after the Bibliography, 


raphy ; 4. Communications, contributions, and miscel- 
laneous. We hope to give in an early number an 
article by one of the officers of the Association, explain- 
ing the character of the present movement. This has 
been so often misunderstood, that it seems desirable 
that our readers should be set right on this point, at the 
beginning. 


BRIEF NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY'S RECORD. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
Room 18, 33 Patk Row, N. Y., Apr. 28. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:15 A.M., and in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mr. James M. McKinlay was elected chair- 
man. Correspondence being called for, Mrs. Burns read a letter 
from Vice-president Jones, announcing the victory gained in the 
London School Board, that body having resolved by a majority of 
twenty against three, to refer the question of spelling reform to a 
select committee. 

Mr. Lindsley read several letters from prominent educators in 
the west, and also a ludicrous criticism of the movement from one 
of the Philadelphia papers, and called attention to the entire igno- 
rance of the aims of the Association, displayed in some recent arti- 
cles. He thought little harm would be done by them on that ac- 
count. The secretary urged that they did great mischief, because 
they were read by those even more ignorant of the facts, who 
never saw the answers, and of course got very false impressions. 
He instanced a recent magazine article, in which a burlesque spell- 
ing in one of the newspaper reports of the Augusi meetings was 
taken up and critically examined, as the work of the Association. 
Its inconsistency was pointed out, and made the main argument 
against the reform. 

Communications were presented, with extracts from some of the 
letters. Suggested methods submitted by various persons, having 
raised the question, it was on motion voted that all communica 
tions, suggestions, or plans pertaining to the new spelling be sent 
directly to the chairman of the committee, Prof. F. A. March, 
Easton, Penn. 

Mr. Parkhurst and Mrs. Burns were appointed a special committee 
to consider the time and place of the annual meeting, and report 
to the Board for definite action. 

Mr. Parkhurst offered the following resolutions, which, after dis- 
cussion, were referred to the Committee on New Spellings : 

1. That we recommend to publishers of newspapers, friendly to 
the Spelling Reform, the adoption in such portions of their papers 
as they think best, of the plan adopted by Professor March in his 
opening address; viz., the introduction of modified letters, with 
invariable signification, in the place of the corresponding Roman 
letters, the spelling remaining unchanged. When the readin 
public shall have become familiar with the appearance and signi 
cation of these new letters, it will be comparatively easy to adopt 
a completely phonetic alphabet and spelling. 

2. We recommend at present in articles containing the new let- 
ters, that the compositor shall be allowed to retain the old letters 
whenever he is in doubt, the object being not so much to familiar- 
ize the eye with the new word-pictures as with the new letters 
considered separately. The compositor is not to be required to 
correct proof for the accidental omission to insert a new letter, 
when such correction involves re-spacing the line, 

4- Should the Philological Association at its next annual meet- 
ing recommend a new alphabet involving a nee of signification 
of any of these letters, we recommend that these letters be stricken 
from the above list. And should such new alphabet accord in re- 
spect to any letters not in the above list, with the alphabet of the 
conference, or with that of the committee on specimens, we recom- 
mend that such letters be added to the above list. 

5. We do not consider it essential that publishers shall adopt 
the whole or any considerable part of the above list of new letters, 
but regard the adoption even of one as so much progress in the 
right direction. 

6. It shall be the duty of any person making any publications 
on behalf of this Association, to comply as far as practicable with 
the above provisions. 

Offered by Mrs. Burns, end adopted: 

7. Resolved, That we recommend that an especial appeal be 
made to authors to examine into the merits of the Spelling Re- 
form, that they may be induced as humanitarians to request 
their publishers to have their books printed in revised spelling. 

A series of resolutions were adopted on the recent death of 
R. B, Taylor, editor of the Wyandotte (Kansas) Gazette, for many 
years one of the most active workers in the cause of spelling re. 
form. 

In order to make it possible to transact business in the intervals 
between the quarterly meetings, By-law 12 was adopted as follows: 

12. Such resolutions as may receive by correspondence the 
vote of the president, three vice-presidents, the secretary, and the 
treasurer, shall go upon the records as the vote of the Board. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Voted, That we request of the publishers permission to use for 
the Bulletin, extracts from the books of leading philologists en- 
dorsing the reform, 

250 reports of the committee on phonetic specimens were or- 
dered printed. 

After discussion of the valuable service done to the cause by the 
New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, it was unanimously 
voted that its offer of space for a Spelling Reform Department, 


under charge of the Association, be accepted, and that it be made 

r. J. A. Volker read an essay on t 1 Reform, and 
after its discussion the meeting 
MELVIL Dewey, Secretary, 


Concerning Numeration and Notation. 
BY SUPT. H. S. JONES, ERIE, PENN. 


But few persons can place readily the terms, ¢rid/ions, 
quadrillions, sextillions, octillions, etc., without going up 
the time-worn steps of “units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands,” etc., no matter how much 
drill may have been had in the usual methods of books 
and teachers. Professor Young, the astronomer, in a 
recent article in the Popular Science Monthly, gives ev- 
idence of the common inability to grasp and hold the 
language of arithmetical numeration and notation. In 
using the expression oc/i//ions, he proceeds thus: “ It 
is 2 octillions of tons,—2 with 27 ciphers annexed.” 

The following method in outline is presented with 
the belief that, if thoroughly taught, the difficulties of 
the higher terms of arithmetical notation will be easily 
held in the mind. 

1. Make the pupil familiar with this 

TABLE OF ROOTS. 


Bi = 3, Oc = 8, 
Tri Non= 49, 
Quad = 4, Dec = .10, 
Quin = 5, Ua = 1, 
Sex = 6, Duo= 2, 
Sep = 7, 


The drill on the table must be thorough, so that the 
pupil can tell at once the number to each root and the 
root to each number. 

2. Show how the roots are used in forming the terms 
éillions, ¢rillions, guadrillions, octillions, uadecillions, 
etc., etc. 

3. Arrange a number thus : 

Quin Quad Tri Bi Mi T U 
333. 333 333. 333 . 333 . 333. 333 


7 6 5 4 3 2 I 

Apply the proper name to each period, and show that 
the term with a 2-roo¢ is in the fourth period ; the one 
with a 3-roo¢ in the fifth, the one with a 4-roof in the 
sixth, and the one with a 5-vo0/ in the seventh ; then 
bridg out the law of use, that each name, beginning 
with billions, is located two periods higher than is 
shown by its root: as déllions is in the fourth period, 
root = 2; guadrillions in the sixth period, root = 4. 

In application use,— 

Rule I. To /ocate the name of a period, add ¢wo to the 
value of the root. 
Rule II. To find the zame of a period, subtract two 
from its number. 
Examples : Locate nonillions : 
hence it is in the eleventh period. Locate duodecil- 
lions : duodec = 12; 12 + 2 = 145 hence it is in the 
fourteenth period. 
What is the name of the eighth period? 8 —2=—6; 
corresponding root, sex; hence the name of the eight 
period is sextillions. What is the name of the twelfth 
period? 12—2= 10; corresponding root, dec ; hence 
the name of the twelfth period is decillions. 

4. Prepare cards for occasional review, with a num- 
ber to be read on one side, on the other abbreviations 
for a number to be written : 


First Side. 


No. 4. 
1234610014624141142 


Second Side. 


No. 4. 
27 Oc — 14 Bi — 6 Sep — 327 


In reading numbers, all the pupil has to do is to 
count up the number of periods and apply the rule for 
the name. The notating side of the card should not 


generally have the root-signs arranged in order. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


American Institute of Instruction, 
FORTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
AT MONTPELIER, VT., 

July 10, 11, 12, 1877. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 
Directors’ meeting at Union School Hall at 4 p.m. 
Evening Session. 
Addresses by State Superintendents Corthell, Downs, Conant, 
Dickinson, Stockwell, and Northrop. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 
President’s Address. 
H. E. Fuller, A.M., St. Johnsbury: “ Honorary and Educational 
Titles.” 
I, N. Carleton, A.M., New Britain, Ct.: “Growth in Teaching- 
Power.” 
W. M. Barbour, D.D., Bangor, Me.: “The Rights of the 
Taught.” 
Mrs. H. M. Miller, Concord, N. H.: “ Modern Reading.” 
A. P. Stone, Esq., Springfield, Mass.: “The Educational Out- 
look.” 
Pres. J. D. Runkle, LL.D., Boston: “The Russian System cf 
Art Education as applied at the Institute of Technology. 
Evening Address. 
Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, S. J.C., Worcester, Mass.: “Rights 
and Duties of the State in Relation to Education,” 
THURSDAY, JULY 12, 
Hon. Henry Barnard, LL D,: “ The Schools and School-men of 
1840.” 
Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Dartmouth College: “The Place of His- 
tory in Education, and Methods of Teaching it.” 
C. B. Halbert, D.D., President Middlebury College: “ Life and 
Form.” 
A. D. Mayo, A.M.: “The Recent Assault on Normal Schools.” 
Prof. Albert Harkness, LL.D.: “The Results of Linguistic 
Studies.” 
Thursday Evening. 
“The Yellowstone Park,” illustrated by stereopticon: W. E. 
Marshall, of Montana. Addresses, etc. 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., will entertain the in- 
stitute with readings, and vocal music will be furnished by the cit- 
izens of Montpelier. 


ENTERTAINMENT TO MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE, ETC., 


Free entertainment will be furnished to ladies. Hotels for $1.50 
to $2.00 per day. 

The following railroads grant free return-tickets to those who 
pay full fare over them in going to Montpelier to attend the meet- 
ings: Stonington and Providence; Providence and Worcester; 
Boston and Providence ; Old Colony ; Boston, Clinton and Fitch- 
burg, and New Bedford; Worcester and Nashua; Boston, Barre 
and Gardner ; Boston, Lowell and Nashua; Boston, Concord and 
Montreal ; Montpelier and Wells River; Fitchburg ; Cheshire; 
Central Vermont; New London Northern; New Haven and 
Northampton; Connecticut River; Harlem Extension; Ashuelot; 
Vermont Valley ; Passumpsic; Portland and Ogdensburg. 

The Concord railroad issues round-trip excursion tickets, obtain- 
able at the stations mentioned below, so that the expense will be 
as follows: From Manchester, $6 00; Nashua, $670; Newmarket 
Junction, $7.25 ; Portsmouth, $7.65. — 

The International Steamship Company will issue round-trip 
tickets from Eastport to Portland, for a party of ten or more, at 
$5.00 each, thus connecting with the Portland and Ogdensburg 
road, which passes directly through the White Mountain Notch, 
and with the Boston, Concord and Montreal, and the Montpelier 
and Wells River roads, forming a direct line. 

Arrangements have been made, and a full list of rates will un- 
doubtedly be given next week, for excursions from Montpelier, 
and also from Wells River, to various points in the White Moun- 
tain regions, including the summit of Mt, Washington, at half- 
rates on the railroad and stage lines, with a reduction of one-third 
to one-half the rates at the various mountain hotels. Other ex- 
cursions have been planned by our Vermont friends, one of which 
is from Montpelier via Burlington upon Lake Champlain to Ti- 
conderoga and Ausable Chasm; and what more has not yet been 
revealed, In short, we hope to add new attractions to the above 
list, each week. 


MAINE. 


Bowpo1n CoLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, commencing 
July 16 and extending six weeks ;—Second year. This school is 
designed for the diffusion of science. It offers to teachers, grad- 
uates of colleges, and others, of both sexes, an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with chemistry, mineralogy, and 
zodlogy. The course in these sciences will consist of laboratory 
exercises and familiar talks. Books will be employed solely for 
reference, There will be no entrance examination or recitations 
during the course. The progress of each member will depend 


upon previous. training, natural capacity, and diligence. Former 
members of the school will be given advanced work, 

The studies to be pursued this year will be chemistry, mineral- 
ogy, zodlogy. To the student in chemistry will be furnished all 
necessary facilities for preliminary analysis and aqueous analysis. 
Opportunities will be given for general chemical manipulation, in- 
cluding glass-blowing. Instruction will also be given in the use 
of the spectroscope. Beilstein’s Chemical Analysis is a desirable 
book of reference. Mineralogy will be pursued by a study of 
crystalline forms, and chemical tests, the examination of the’ ex- 
tensive collection of minerals belonging to the college, and by ex- 
cursions to neighboring quarries, which have furnished numerous 
and rare mineral species. Dana’s System of Mineralogy or Dana's 
New Text-Book of Mineralogy is recommended. Zodlogy will be 
studied by laboratory dissections accompanied by lectures, The 
neighboring coast abounds in animal life, and frequent excursions 
will be made to it for the study of living forms and the collection 
of material. The work in these different branches of science is of 
such a character that it is thought that those who are engaged the 
greater part of the year in literary occupations, may find in it suffi- 
cient change for recreation. Brunswick is well known for the 
mederation of its summer climate and the beauty of its sur- 
roundings. 

The fee for a full course, consisting of any two studies, is $20.00. 
The fee for a single study is $12.00. It has been found imprac- 
ticable for three to be pursued at the same time. Students in 
chemistry will be charged in addition for chemicals actually con- 
sumed and for breakage. These will amount to about $500. All 
fees must be paid in advance. The number of members of the 
summer school is limited, and the application will be registered in 
the order received. The selection of studies, together with the 
application, must be received on or before July 9. The school 
will open on Monday, July 16, at 3.00 p. m., in the Cleveland Lec- 
ture Room, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Board may be ob- 
rained for $3.50 to $4.50 per week, 


— A new school of science is to be opened at Bowdoin 
College June 16. . . Prof. J. H. Sewall leaves the chair 
of Greek Language and Literature, at the close of the present year, 
to take charge of a school at Braintree, Mass. 

— Superintendent Corthell has visited the schools in Bangor, 
Brewer, Bucksport, Castine, Belfast, and Rockland, He reports 
the high schools at the towns, and many of the schools of lower 
grade, in good condition. 

— Mr. Henry Dame, Esq, principal of the high school, Bangor, 
has tendered his resignation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The annual catalogue of Proctor Academy, Andover, is re- 
ceived. Number of students, fall term, 1876, 26; winter term, 60; 
and spring term, ’77, 40. Rev. A. H. Morrill, A.M., is principal, 
and Miss Mary A. Rowell, preceptress. 

— The examination and graduating exercises of Pembroke 
Academy will take place Monday and Tuesday, June 11 and 12. 
Tuesday afternoon is to be devoted to the graduating exercises. 
One member of the class will enter Dartmouth next fall. 

— The Dartmouth seniors graduate 54 men, though the class 
numbered 82 on entering, and afterward grew to 91; 1 died, 8 
were dropped, and three are married. Eleven States are repre- 
sented, and Nova Scotia is the only foreign country. The average 
age is 22 years and 6 months, the eldest being 28 and the young- 
est 18. Eighteen are to be lawyers, 11 teachers, 7 ministers, 6 
doctors, 4 business men, 2 “literature,” and 1 each missionary and 
geologist. 


VERMONT. 


BurLincTon, — The Burlington teachers, at a late meeting, 
were deeply interested in an address by Dr. J. H. French, the 
late secretary of the late Vermont Board of Education. The sub- 
ject of the address was “ The South.” Mr. French gave vivid de- 
scriptions of the people, their habitations, modes of life, both in 
city and country, also interesting facts concerning their vegetable 
and mineral products, and was especially interesting in his de- 
scription of the culture of tobacco, rice, and cotton; and of the 
manufacture of tar and phosphate. Dr. French has traveled 
quite extensively in the South, and in his lecture he gave facts 
that had come under his own personal observation, and many 
of these facts were happily illustrated with specimens collected by 
himself, The many and warm friends of Dr. French in Vermont 
will always gladly welcome his coming, and will most earnestly 
listen, when they may, to his words of instruction and counsel. 

— The anniversary exercises of Barre Academy are to occur as 
follows: June 8-14. Rev. L. Tenney delivers the anniversary ser- 
mon, and President Hulbert addresses the alumni. Examining 
Committee — Rev. A. D. Barber, Rev. J. P. Demerittee, Rev. J. 
Harrington. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


New STonEHAM. — The Island High School has more than 
doubled its attendance since the opening of the present term. 
The pupils are especially interested in the study of Chemistry, as 
new apparatus for that study has beeen furnished the school. Mr. 
Lester A. Freeman, of East Providence, is engaged as associate 


principal. . . Miss Edith Ball has been engaged to continne 
as teacher of the public school at the harbor. 

Pawtucket, — Andrew Jencks and Frank Pratt have been re- 
elected members of the school committee for three years, and Rev. 
H. F. Kinneney has been elected for the same time. . . . The 
town council, at a recent meeting, reduced the salaries of several 
of the town officials, and the salary of the superintendent of 
schools, A vote has been passed by the committee countermand- 
ing their previous vote for the purchase of books for the high 
school. The opinion seemed to be very general that if such a 
provision were made to exclude any school, it should be the high 
school rather than the lower grades of school. 

NEwport.—Mr. J. Burdick, a member of the school com- 
mittee, has resigned. . . . The public schools closed on Fri- 
day, May 18, for a vacation of two weeks, instead of one as for- 
merly. 

PROVIDENCE. — At a meeting of the primary and intermediate 
teachers, on Saturday, May 12, Rev, Dr. Leach, the superintend- 
ent, gave a practical address upon “ Discipline,” in which he dep- 
recated the punishment of scholars reported by appointed moni- 
tors. Prof. S, S. Greene spoke upon “The Early Teachings of 
Children.” 

WARREN.—A committee has been appointed to consider the 
advisability of introducing the Franklin Readers in place of the 
Analytical Series. 

WoonsocKET.—The school committee have voted to introduce 
Dumas’ La Zulip Noire as a text-book in the high school, and 
Geo. F, Page has been approved as teacher of music in the public 
schools, . . Rev. C. J. White, the superintendent of public 
schools, is anticipating a trip to Europe, this summer, and intends 
leaving home immediately after the close of the summer term. 
The high school class of ’77 consists of six young ladies and four 
young gentlemen, a larger class than has ever graduated. 

ScITUATE. — Through the wise generosity of the Hope Com- 
pany, a free library and reading-room, containing more} than four 
hundred volumes of interest and profit, is to be opened to the peo- 
ple of Hope village three evenings per week. 

SoutH Kincston.—At a meeting of the school committee on 
the 12th inst., it was voted that the examination of teachers be 
hereafter conducted by the full board of the committee, and a res- 
olution was passed assigning the visitation of the schools for the 
ensuing year among the members of the school committee, without 
compensation, 

Text-Books, Readers.—Of the thirty-six towns in the State, May, 
1876, 17 towns were reported as using Monroe’s Readers, 15 the 
Analytical, 2 Hillard’s, 2 Hawey’s, 1 Franklin, and 1 Watson’s ; 
Independent, two of the towns, using both Monroe’s and Analyti- 
cal. During the previous year Monroe’s was introduced into the 
town of Portsmouth, the Analytical into Westerly, and Harvey's 
into Tiverton and Exeter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Examinations at Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday and Friday morning, June 20-22. 
Address by Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Thursday morning, 11th; rhet- 
orical exericises, Friday afternoon, 22. 

— Boston University is to graduate this year its first Bachelors 
of Arts, June 6 is the day appointed for a general university 
commencement. The candidates in the different graduating 
classes number about one hundred and fifty. All the colleges and 
schools are to be represented by speakers, as follows: College of 
Liberal Arts 4, Colleges of Music and Agriculture 1 each, Schools 
of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Oratory 2 each, School of All 
Sciences 1. It is said that the University council are considering 
a new and somewhat peculiar form to be followed in the conferring 
of the different degrees. There are indications of a very large 
entering class. The examinations will occur June 7-9. Eight 
have reported their intention to come from a single school outside 
of New England. Possibly the fact that the new requirements for 
admission go into effect next year has something to do with the 
unusual present pressure. 

— Brockton proposes an evening drawing school. The matter 
is to be brought before the town at the coming town meeting, and 
an appropriation asked for. . . . The annual census of chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age is being taken by the 
school committee; the work is to be finished June 1. . . . 
The schools close the present term June 29. A class of about 
thirty will then be admitted to the high school. 

— The New-Bedford superintendent’s annual examinations of 
the primary schools have just closed with very gratifying results. 
As usual, the lowest grade in one of the schools was examined first, 
and then the same grade in each of the other schools. After this 
was done, the other grades were treated to the same bill of fare. 
The three R’s receive the chief attention in these schools. At 
the age of nine years the children are expected to be able to write 
whole numbers, and to perform simple examples in the four funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic. In writing, pencils are used for 
the first three years, and a pen during the last year. The reading 
is mostly from the Vursery, and other books of easy pieces, In 
this exercise the children are so trained that their enunciation, not 
only in the reading, but in all the vocal exercises of the school- 
room, is excellent, The superintendent’s examinations in reading 
are, for the most part, on pieces that the children have never seen. 
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But reading, writing, and arithmetic do not absorb all the time. since that management is really most economical which secures 


Object-lessons, form, color, drawing, music, spelling, and physical 
exercises, all receive the time their importance seems to demand. 
.. + A-spacious lot has just been purchased on South Third 
street for the erection of a new school-house. 

— Sherborn supplies all its teachers with THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion. The chairman of the school committee writes: “We 
consider that it is an exceedingly wise investment.” 


Meeting of New-England Schoo! Superintendents. 

The New-England Association of School Superintendents held 
their semi-annual meeting on in Boston Friday, May 13, Superin- 
tendent Davis, of Somerville, president of the Association, in the 
chair. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, of Providence, read an able 
paper on the topic, “ Can the present system of graded schools be 
made more effective ?” taking the ground that there was room for 
improvement in the direction of greater elasticity and that in the 
promotion of scholars, age, health, and ability should be taken 
ito account. He thought more attention should be paid to chil- 
dren whose schooling was obtained almost entirely before they 
were twelve years of age. A discussion followed, participated in 
by several members. 

Superintendent Tash, of Lewiston, Me., believes that the 
public schools may receive children profitably as early as 
four years of age. He thinks that the school law of Maine 
is wise in receiving pupils at four, and does not reject them 
at an earlier age. Schools should help homes as early as pos- 
sible. In Lewiston it is the street, the school, or the mill. 

Superintendent Stone, of Springfield, receives pupils at the age 
of five, and believes that this is tog early. He would make the 
age of admission six years, rather than younger. Waterman, of 
Taunton, agrees with him. The schools should not be substitutes 
for home nurseries. Kindergartens may precede the primary, and 
commence the work at four years or earlier. 

Superintendent Tweed inquired as to the manner of forming an 
elastic programme for school work. Percentage is not everything, 
neither is no system the right thing. Exact uniformity should not 
be required in all studies for promotion. 

Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, urged that the work of the 
school, as now required at five or six pears of age, is too 
severe. Dissatisfaction as to our school work is a sign of 
healthy action. Weare not making progress. Tests are formal 
and superficial. The teacher’s individuality is not exercised. 
The schools should be felt at home. Teaching is not a trade, 
but a profession. 

Superintendent Leach stated that in Providence an ungraded 
room is connected with each large grammar school. He believes 
that the schools in that city are advancing. He admitted defects, 
and wanted remedies proposed. Flexibility in management is de- 
sirable. The time of admission to school depends much on home 
training. 

Superintendent Philbrick stated that there is no absolute age- 
time for admissign to school. In most countries the legal age is six, 
but this age is not an absolute quantity. As to results, nothing is 
so deadening as a fixed percentage for promotions. An expert 
with written questions can best determine the true standing of the 
pupil. The one great weakness in our system is the existence of 
so large a class of young and inexperienced teachers. 

Superintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, regarded an un- 
graded room in a grammar-school as a blot upon the school sys- 
tem. It had been tried and found a failure in New Bedford. 
Moral instruction is of highest moment: none more so. Boston 
had made a great mistake in laying down the principle that fifty- 
six pupils may be taught under one teacher, in one room. Boston 
can afford it, but acts unwisely. The idea that you can measure 
education by percentage is absurd. Grasp honest criticism, rather 
than be flattered by praise. 

Superintendent Osgood, of Cohasset, thought thirty pupils in a 
primary-school enough. There is not progress enough in schools. 
Methods are faulty, and results are unsatisfactory. Scholars 
should be promoted by classes. Let some go forward, even if un- 
qualified. 

State Superintendent Dickinson, on invitation, spoke of the 
spirit of criticism which was abroad, and said he regarded it as a 
sign of life and health. Criticisin, to be just, must be intelligent, 
and the people must be educated to such an extent, and in such a 
a manner, as to be able to appreciate the true methods of teaching, 
and an economic expenditure of money for education. 

Superintendent Marvel, of Holyoke, read a paper on “ Facts 
and Figures,” in which he laid down important principles which 
should govern in the making of statistics, and in the estimates of 
school expenditures. The public schools have been hampered 
and their efficiency impaired, in many places, because the people 
have not appreciated the facts in the case. Carefully prepared 
tables of statistics have been urged as prima facie evidence that 
schools are very expensive in one city as compared with the cost 
elsewhere,—fortified by the old adage, “ figures can’t lie.” These 
figures have not been exponents of facts; and the conclusions 
have been erroneous because the premises were false. 

We need a more perfect classification of expenditure, a more 
direct establishment of responsibility, and a uniform method of 
statement, before a just comparison can be effected, and then there 
must ever be a careful consideration of what results are attained, 


the greatest benefit from the expenditure of a given sum of money, 
or, what is equivalent, expends the smallest sum to secure an equal 
benefit. 

There are two distinct classes of expense for schools: (a) per- 
manent investments (buildings, grants, permanent improvements) ; 
(4) current expense. All expenditures for class (a) do not belong 
to the current expenses of the schools, and are controlled exclu- 
sively by city councils, not school committees. The current ex- 
penses may be sub-divided into,—1st. School accommodation (minor 
repairs, care, fuel, supplies); 2d. Instruction (salaries, books, ap- 
paratus, etc.) The first division relates to the physical comfort of 
the pupils, and may be exclusively controlled by city councils ; ex- 
travagance in this department, or neglect of its requirements, may 
be charged upon that body. The second division is distinctively 
within the power of the school committees. They have ‘‘ abso- 
lutely and unconditionally” the power to fix salaries, and are not 
restricted to the amounts appropriated for the purpose by the city 
council. Extravagance in this respect cannot be charged upon 
any other body, nor can the school committee excuse the odium of 
unjust reductions by stating that they were forced by the action of 
the city council or town meeting. Whether the charge be prodi- 
gality or parsimony, the school board is solely responsible. 

Having classified the expenditures, the current expense per cap- 
ita may be found by dividing the total expense by the greatest 
number enrolled at any given time, not by the whole number of 
school age or by the average attendance, these divisors varying so 
materially in different cities. 


The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That Mr. C. B. Stetson be invited by the superin- 
tendents of New mg A to prepare a suitable notice of the 
late Warren Johnson, for publication in the JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION, 

In the afternoon Mr. John D. Philbrick was elected president of 
the Association for the next six months; and the question, “ What 
are the proper limitations of the teacher’s liberty and of the super- 
intendent’s and school committee’s authority,” came up for consid- 
eration. 

Superintendent Kimball, of Chelsea, said that the law gives the 
teacher liberty to control and to teach. On the first point teach- 
ers are sensitive, and disagreements often arise. The teacher 
should be governed by the limitations of common law, and sub- 
ject to the press and public opinion, Teachers should be allowed 
to adopt their own modes as to securing results. Guards are 
necessary to individual teachers, but they should not be hampered 
in action. A general liberty is consistent with a general limitation. 
As to superintendents’ and school officers’ authority, various no- 
tions exist. The people are liable to believe that they are well 
nigh omnipotent; the officers often think that they have too little 
power. It is not defined what power the school committees pos- 
sess. Their authority must be limited by the mutual opinions of 
teachers and themselves, working together for the good of the 
schools. 

Superintendent Kimball thinks that courses of study shou'd be 
laid down, and the freedom should be given teachers. Re- 
pression is needed as well as direction. The law of action should 
be free within certain fixed limits. It is an absolute absurdity that 
we are to teach reading by method. The royal road to reading is 
not yet found. 

Superintendent Jennings stated that we expected too much of 
our teachers.. Help them by advice and sympathy. 


Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, claimed that the school offi- 
cers should demand better results. Such results should be intel- 
ligent, substantial, and progressive. In determining their charac- 
ter we should have experts, and not depend on ignorant examin- 
ers. The authority of school officers cripples the teachers indi- 
viduality. Impossibilities are often demanded. Teachers have 
not option, but must do much rote-work. “So many pages in 
such a time,” and in a certain text-book, too, is an absurdity. 
Methods must belong to the teacher, and not be the outgrowth of 
the plans of school-officers. Results alone should be sought. In 
free America, teachers are restrained.in their freedom, In abso- 
lute Russia, teachers teach subjects with great freedom as to course 
of study methods, etc. Uniformity in methods is wrong. Let 
success spread from a single teacher, who has wrought it out. 
Boston has a grand opportunity to raise up strong teachers, by al- 
lowing them great freedom and individuality. 

Colonel Parker, in answer to a question as to what method of 
reading he adopted, said that he had all the methods in the world. 

Superintendent Waterman, of Taunton, thinks that teachers 
should be under an authority to compel them to seek new meth- 
ods. Suggestions should come from school authorities, There 
sheuld be a constant conference between superintendents and 
teachers. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider “ what 
should be done in our public schools in respect to instruction in 
the metric system,” made a report through Mr. Philbrick, embody- 
ing the following recommendations : 

1. That all State legislatures should render instruction in the 
system in our public schools obligatory. 

2. That without waiting for such legislative action, all school 
authorities should at once provide, as far as practicable, for in- 
struction in the system in the schools under their charge. 


3. That all school superintendents should, within their respec- 


tive spheres of activity and influence, recommend and promote in- 
struction in the metric system in all schools, both public and 
private. 

4. That all teachers should make themselves acquainted with 
the system, and that they should, so far as practicable, give their 
pupils instruction in it whenever required or permitted so to do. 

5. That a knowledge of the system should be made a condition 
of admission to high schools, colleges, and technical schools. 

6. That the system should be taught in all normal schools for 
training teachers. 

7. That at all teachers’ institutes the importance of the best 
method of teaching the system should be presented. 

8. That a knowledge of the system should be required of all 
teachers as a condition of their receiving a certificate of qualifica- 
tions for teaching. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— B. G. Northrop has been requested by the Connecticut State 
Board of Education to inspect the schools of forestry and the in- 
dustrial schools of Europe, and give the results of his investigation 
in his next report. So much has lately been done in Connecticut 
in planting shade and ornamental trees, as to encourage this effort 
to collect the needed information in regard to forest culture, and 
show the profit of planting timber trees, especially the European 
larch, many millions of which have been planted in England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 

Secretary Northrop sails for Europe June 16. 


IOWA. 

The schools in Floyd county are all fairly at work, most of 
them with earnest teachers in charge, and in spite of low wages 
and hard times good results may be looked for. The Charles 
City schools, under Prof, J, C. Yocum principal, and Miss A. E. 
Bucklin and Miss E. Tubbs assistants, are very full in all depart- 
ments. There is great need ot more school buildings there. 

Rudd has a new school. house, conveniently furnished and pleas- 
antly located. There are two departments at present, with pros- 
pect of more in another year. 

Nova Springs has a flourishing school, and the principal is Mr. 
Means, an old experienced teacher. There are young teachers in 
many of the country schools, These schools will compare favor- 
ably with those of other counties. a 

Two teachers associations are supported by the teachers of this 
county, one on the east and one on the west side, and are doing a 
good work. Mrs. Duncan, county superintendent, ably seconds 
all efforts for improvement of teachers or schools. 


NEBRASKA, 


An interesting teachers’ institute was recently held at Juniata, 
Adams Co., the State superintendent being present. A teachers’ 
association was organized, which meets each month. Harlan 
county also has an association. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for probably in no country are such associations needed more 
than in our new counties, Teachers come from the North, East, 
South, and West, and with their varied experience and talents 
they can greatly assist each other, Then the social bearing of the 
question is one of vast importance, for who needs social training, 
and sometimes prompting, more than the teacher, who is confined 
to his own little world, ofttimes to that extent that he becomes mo- 
rose and indisposed to sociability, Summer schools have com- 
menced within a few weeks, and the army of teachers seen, in 
imagination (for the prairie is vast), wending its way to and from 
the brick edifice, the stone, massive walls, the frame building, with 
its coat of white paint, making it a mark of interest for miles. 
around ; the log-house, whose mud is both plaster and paint; the 
adobe, black within and without ; fleas and rattlesnakes for com~- 
panions; while the young, the true aristocrats of the nation, are 
looking for that instruction which shall fit them for usefulness in 
after life. And little odds whether seated on a cottonwood 
slab, or “ Avdrews’” desk: the boy of the prairie will make his 
mark upward and onward, to honor and usefulness. For, like the 
seed which the man sows, we little know “ which shall prosper, 
this or that, or whether both shall be alike good.” 


MINNESOTA. 

— The general faculty of the State Univ. have appointed ex- 
aminations for admission to be held at the current term, beginning 
on Tuesday, June 5, at 9.00 a. m. 

— Mr. C, H. Locke, a student in Carleton College, was 
drowned on May 16, while swimming near a whirlpool. 

— The school board of Minneapolis, W. D., have resolved upon 
the erection of a new high-school building. 

— Minnesota has distinguished herself as the only State that 
has ventured upon publishing school-books. So far the machinery 
fails to work. The commission have failed to approve of any 
books submitted to them by D. D, Merrill for examination. 


— Louisiana appropriates $400,000 this year for the support of 


the public schools. 
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New Publications. 


THe New AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Parts L., 
IL, and III, Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 
Part First commences with the definition of 

arithmetic, and devotes alternate pages to oral 

and written exercises under the four simple rules, 
within a limit of 84 12mo pages. 

Part Second follows Part First in logical order, 
and after a statement of the fundamental rules 
growing out of previous practice, it proceeds to 
problems in U. S. Money, Common Fractions, 
Bills and Accounts, Denominate numbers, and 
Decimal Fractions. These principles are includ- 
ed within 120 pages. 

Part Third begins with Denominate Fractions, 
and advances the pupil to Percentage and its 
various applications, Ratio, Proportion, Partner- 
ship, Equation of Payments, Averaging of Ac- 
counts, Analysis, Involution, Evolution, and Men- 
suration, Other subjects follow, such as are 
found in higher arithmetics, and are given for the 
benefit of those who have time for these branches. 


Our examination of the three books of the series 
leads us te the conclusion that these arithmetics 
have been prepared by practical teachers, and 
that they are well adapted to the wants of the 
great body of pupils in our schools ; and for these 
reasons : 
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1. The exercises are simple, progressive, and 
useful, Part One is a most excellent illustration 
of these points. The questions are such as the 
child meets in daily life ; are given to instruct, 
and not to amuse or to puzzle, as is often the case, 
The book implies the capable teacher and the 
working pupil, Each supplements the other. All 
unnecessary explanations and defirtions are 
omitted, and the pupil is taught rapidity and accu- 
racy of calculation, by constant practice, “ Prac- 
tice, practice, practice,” is the rule of this and 
other parts of the series, aud this without the con- 
stant perplexities to young children of rules, ex- 
planations, etc. 

2. The use of oral and writte aexercises through- 
out the series furnishes valuable mental tests of 
the pupil’s understanding of the work. Great 
prominence is given in parts Second and Third to 
oral and review exercises, aud the oral and purely 
mental precede the written exercises and the rule, 
so that the rule is of necessity the outgrowth of 
the pupil's understanding, rather than his mem- 
ory. This method we regard as fundamentally 
correct, and establishes the superiority of this 
series of Arithmetics, The rule follows the de- 
velopment of the principle and the actual work of 
the examples. A clear apprehension of the 
methods gives rise to an easy statement of the 


“ how ” and the “ why,” and the “ why ” precedes 


the “how.” Other excellences may be briefly 
stated thus: (1) The definitions and rules are 
brief and comprehensive ; (2) The analyses and 
illustrations are clear and to the point; (3) The 
examples are those of daily life, and taken from 
practical business circles ; (4) The comprehensive 
character of the work will abridge the time usually 
unnecessarily devoted to an arithmetical course ; 
(5) The work is almost perfect in its typography, 
paper, and press-work. 

We havea single criticism to make, in the loca- 
tion of the metric system at the close of Part IIL, 
and we would suggest a more full presentation of 
the system, as well as a more prominent place. 
“ Last, though not least,” may be said of it in‘its 
present location. In another edition the change 
may be made, placing the metric system with 
tables of weights and measures of the old sys- 
tem. 

We believe these books will meet the wants 


of thousands of teachers in this country, and | dom, 


the test of the school-room will prove their 
adaptation to the minds of pupils, and their growth 
in mathematical knowledge. It is a great satis- 
faction to recommend this valuable series to the 
teachers of America. We believe that authors, 
as well as publishers, have given us models of 
text-books in this most important department of 


Joanna's INHERITANCE: a Story of Young 
Lives. By Emma Marshall. New York: E. 


P, Dutton & Co. 12mo, pp. 348. Price, $1.50. 

This book is the result of a careful study of 
home and social life, and represents the various 
phases of character as developed in the several 
members of a large family. The lessons are val- 
uable, helpful, and instructive to all, but more as- 
pecially to the young. Chief among them is the 


ruling principle of unselfishness, and the book is 
an argument in favor of a benevolent life. The 
style is pleasing, and unity and harmony are 
blended in its composition, : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Blue and Red Light ; or, Light and its Rays as 
a Medium, Showing that Light is the original 
and sole source of life, as it is the source of all the 

hysical and vital forces of Nature; and that 

ight is Nature’s own and only remedy for dis- 
ease ; and explaining how to apply the red and 
bbue rays in curing the sick and feeble ; together 
with a chapter on Light in the Vegetable King- 
By S. E. Pancoast, M.D. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Stoddart & Co., 723 Chestnut street, 


Recollections of Samuel Breck ; with Passages 
from his Note-Book, 1771—1862, Edited by N. 
E. Scudder, Philadelphia: Porter & Coates; 
1877. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price $2.00, 


Turkey. By James Baker, M.A., Lieut.-Col. 
Auxillary Forces, a Eighth Hussars, 8vo, 
cloth ; with two colored maps, Price $4.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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TO TEACHERS A 


The Best Books «: 


Lowest Prices! 


ND BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 


REDUCED PRICES! 


INTRODUCTORY LIST. | 
PusLicaTIons OF J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


We here give the new and special reduced prices of our Standard and Approved School Books, for introduction and exchange. 
at the books ordered are for first introduction into schools where they are not already in use. . ‘ 


on condition 
Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPLY, 


SPECIAL 


without exchange for old books in use. 


NOTICE. 


The second column of figures gives the 


These prices apply only 
The frst column of figures gives the 
Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPLY 


when an equal number of old books in use of corresponding grade are given us in exchange. Where no exchange rates are given, introductory rates apply. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
New Primary Geography, . . $ .50$.40 
New Intermediate aphy, 1.00 .80 
New Physical Geography, 112 

Optional Volumes. 

New First Lessons in Geography, .30 .22 
New School Geography & Atlas, 1.50 1.12 
Ancient Geography. 

Ancient Geography and Atlas, 1.50 
New Ancient Geography, . . 1.10 
Outline and Wall Maps. 
New Outline Maps, Smai/ Series, ¥ 10.00 
New Outline Maps, Large Series, < 20,00 
Map Drawing. 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Smith’s English Grammar, 


“50 .40 


36 


Bingham's English Grammar, .40 


GOODRICH’S HISTORIES. 


American Child's Pict. Hist. U. 8. $ .50 $ 
Pictorial History of U.S. . . 1.05 

Pictorial History of England, . 1.10 .84 
Pictorial History of Rome, ° 110 .84 
Pictorial History of Greece, . 1.10 .84 
Pictorial History of France, . 1.10 .84 
Pictorial Natural History, .84 
(Parley’s) Com, Sch. Hist. World, 1.05 .80 
Butler's Pictorial History of U.S., 1.00 .75 

ARITHMETIC. 
The New American Arith., Partl, .17 .13 
The New American Arith, Part 2, .27 .20 
The New American Arith., Part 3, .37  .28 
The New Practical Arithmetic, } 50.40 
comprising Parts 2 and 3, f " 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC. 

Coppee’s Elements of Logic, 80 .60 
Coppee’s Blements of Rhetoric, 1.00 .75 


READING. 
The New American First Reader, $ .13 $.10 


The New American Sec. Reader, .20 .15 

The New American Third Reader, .33 .25 

The New American Fourth Reader, .40 .30 

The New American Fifth Reader, .60 .45 
SPELLING. 

The New Amer. P Speller, .14 .10 


The New Am. Pronouncing Speller, .20 .15 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Haldeman's English Affixes, 125 .45 
Sargent’s School Etymology, .60 

The New Am. Etymolog’! Reader, 1. 65 
The Scholar's Companion, .50 

LATIN. 

Bingham's Latin Grammar, 1.00 .75 
Bingham's Latin Reader, . 1,00 
Bingham’s Czsar, ° 1,00 .75 
Bingham’'s Latin Prose Compos'n, .60 .50 
Ramshorn's Latin Synonyms, 1.25 1.00 


LADIES’ READERS. 


Hows’ Prim Ladies’ Reader, $ .40 $.30 
Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader, 90 .75 
Hows’ Ladies’ Reader, 
Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Readin 10 .84 


and Recitations, 


ELOCUTION. 
Butler's Literary Selections, Paper, .25 
Butler’s Literary Selections, Cloth, .50 
Coppee’s Academic Speaker, 1.50 
Lyons’ American Elocutionist, 
Oxford's Junior Speaker, . 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


Stockhardt’s Principles of Chem., 1.60 1.20 
Tenney's Manual of Geology, 1.10 .84 


MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Reid’s Intellect’1] Powers. Walker. 1.25 
Stewart’s Philosophy. Walker. 1.25 


Books sent for introduction will be charged at Introduction prices ; on settlement, Exchange prices only will be required for as many as are exchanged,—the old 
books being sent us at the close of the introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail to Teachers 
Catalogues and descriptive circulars will be mailed on application. 


G. EK. WHITTEMORE, 
HUNTER C. WHITE, 


and School Officers on receipt of the /ntroduction price. 


Providence, R. I. 


—— 


The distinguished appreciation which Prof. 
rammar has lately received, has 
led to the issue of a Higher Grammar 


Bain’s Brief 


and a Composition 


Grammar. 


Bain’s Course Grammar. 


Previously Published, A Br ief Logical Grammar. 
sus issueD,... A Higher rammar, 
sust issveo,... 6rammar «Composition. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


ADVERTISERS should read our general columns, 
and all should read our advertising pages. 
‘Teachers who read the best books, and use the 
best authors, will find our business columns very 
valuable. Not to know our publishers, is to be 
ourselves unknown. There is something of 
special interest to you this week. A good spell- 
ing-lesson to your pupils will be a page of our 
advertising columns. Ask your pupils to write 
lists of the leading publishers in the United States. 


WE are informed that Clark & Maynard, 5 Bar- 
clay street, New York, will send by mail, without 
charge, that popular work, Graded Lessons in 
English, by Reed & Kellogg, to any principal of 
a graded or higher school who would like to ex- 
amine the book with a view to introduction. 
Higher Lessons in English, which, with the above 
work, makes a complete series on grammar and 
composition in two books, will be ready Jane 20 
This work will be sent by the publishers to any 
teacher, for examination, for 50 cents. 


S. H. Goopyear offers special advantages to 
teachers at Dansville, N. Y. The location is onc 
of the most beautiful and healthy in the country. 
Hygienic lectures and diet at low rates. 


THOMPSON, Brown & Co., Boston, publish a 
new edition of Cushing’s Manual of Pariiament- 
ary Practice, according to Senator Sumner, the 
most authoritative expounder of parliamentary 
law. 


Gero. N. Comer, the accountant, testifies that 
he has used Maynard & Noyes’ Ink for twenty- 
seven years, and has found none to equal it in ai! 
the qualities of a perfectly good ink. 


E. P- Dutton & Co. issue the second edition 
of Robertson's Notes on Genesis. It is worthy a 
place in every library. As good as gold. 


J. R. Oscoop & Co. will publish Joseph 
Cook’s lectures in Boston. This is in answer to 
many inquiries, 


N. H. EpGerton’s philosophical instruments 
are among the most perfect now manufactured. 
Send for catalogue. 


“Our HOME ON THE HILLsIDE” is a popular 
resort for teachers. See Dr. Jackson's statement. 


Henry Hort & Co. publish Baker's Turkey, 
a work just now in great demand. 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, sractical. Send cents to Wa. E. Buc«, 
Supt. of Schools, MancuestTer, N. H. 18 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all D viewed. Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 


1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


rare, Curious, every kind, closing eut for private owners at 


eat DOK 
BOO Without doubt the best 
in the United States for 
private OK to turn their books into cash, or exchange 


them for other hooks. 
BOOKS loaned to any part of the United 
States. Better accommodations for 


general readers than offered by any of the large libraries. 
BOOK EXCHANGE MONTHLY, 50 cts. a year, 
pes yo Contains all the books and ‘wants’ of the year 
Agents (no me wanted, to deliver and oullect 
books, make loans, etc. 
Address AM ERICAN 
1224 


© $1,000 capital required. 
BOOK EXCHANGE, 
49 Ann St, (P. O. Box 4540), NEW YORK. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood 
NO. 80 BOND STREET, 
& NEW YORK. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


Send for Ulustrated Catalogue of Books on 


Architectun Drawing, Materaals, 
BICKNELL CO., 97 Warren Nv. 


‘Lawns. : 
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— 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Sueet Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
9% tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


CARD. 
Having bought Mr. D. Hotsroox’s rights in Real Estate, 
Toels, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared to ail promptly 
all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 
Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 116 eow d 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only — in Boston where all publications of the 
American Bisix Society are sold 


AT COST, 
is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. E. CUTLER, Agt. 


P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 


352 Washington St., Boston, 
Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 113m 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 
KIMBALL. A. W. KIMBALL. 


TORREY, 
BRIGHT, 
& CAPEN, 


IMPORTERS and DEALERS IN 


Fine Carpets 


FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


848 and 350 Washington St. 


BOSTON. 
MINERALS. 


The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most cemplete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 


70 Minerals, 

p+ Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Rec 

50 Fessiliferous Becks, 


And has been already adopted in a great number of 
schools and itistitutions. The price is $40. 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
ros tf 18 Arch St., Boston. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE F¥OURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
THE FJOURNAL, 
16 Hawley BOSTON. 
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NOW is the time to Top-dreas 
Lawns, (irass Plats, and SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 


College 


uriant 
color t gh the season. Excel- 
t for flower gardens. Exten- 
sively used about Boston. Trial bags, su ient for 1000 sq. 
feet, 6oc. ; 100 Ibs for %4 acre. Give it a trial; it will please 
W.H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


er and Tin, mounted 

‘angings, for ‘Churches, 

Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaxoczex & Tuer, 102 24 St., Cincinnati. 


MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifull carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well- ghee: is offered to the 
Primary of the country. as already awakened a 
profound iriterest. Terms: a in advance; 5 
cts, a single number. a 

Address L. SHOREY. 


‘antl 36 Bromfield street, 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 


made to order ; the fancy sketches, half the price of the true 
local pictures. "Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wasrsr.y, R. I. 109.t 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


@i the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ s,) came 
No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of ail dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


Only mocking 
and in world 
ension a 
Stiteh 
Indicator. 


Trade Merk te bese 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. . 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Wor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


of every machine. 


LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 1824. 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing. 


For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 

Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 

by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
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BESTERBROOK’ 


FITS EPILEPSY, 3 


FALLING SICKNESS, 


Permanently Cured,—no hu one month’s 
use of Dr. Goulard’s celebrated infallible Fit Powders. 
To convince sufferers that these Powders will do all we claim 
for them, we will send them by mail, post-paid, a free trial 
box. As Dr. Goulard is the only physician that has ever a 
this disease a special study, and as to our knowledge thou- 
sands have been permanently cured by the use of these 
Powders, we will guarantee a permanent cure in every 
case, or refund you all money expended. All sufferers 
should give these nny an early trial, and be convinced 
of their curative powers 
Price for large box, $s oo, or four boxes for $10.00, sent by 
on receipt of 


mail to any part of the United States or C 
price, or by express, C.O. D. Address 
ASH & ROBBINS, 
360 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapted for Schools, 


general exhibitions. Sin 2 
Address the N. E. PUBLISHING CO 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


tar) 


TS. WANTED. 


TEACHERS aud STUDENTS wanted to: 


as AGENTS for the 
GREAT EXH {IBITION. 

450 J Engravings, ex hat cost over $ 

The only showing the exhibits: wide-awake 
agents are quitting all others. Salesincreasing. Get the 
Best. . Persons having inferior books now buy this, all oth- 
ers being worthless to it. Send for circular, 
and sample engravings . W. ZIEGLER & CO 
518 Arch St, Phila, ; 180 rE. “Adams St., Chicago; 620 Olive 
St, St. Louis, Old Fellows’ Building, Cincinnati. 122 22 


“ Behold! (Luke ii.; 10) 1 bring 
§ you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 

shall be To all People.” Our 
new book of Moody’ s Sermons and 
Blble Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $50 to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A me yx secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 322 arctf 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the amount of matter, more and better 
illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best, Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


75 th. Hotel and tra 
amon 0' an ve. nses 
ENVELOPES 


ufacturers 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof, HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Wortp Berors Apam. Its 
dateless origin, a and mysterious changes in becomin 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 
PLAN as shown by Sciznce. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions. Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample I)lustrations. 
Address ¥. C. M¢CURDY & CO., Philadelphia 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
nand drops, post-paid, 35 cts. § packages, ry assorted 
a Sl. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
as a Pencil, Penholdet 
nd Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will Jast a lifetime, Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best sel.ing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora a — dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa 


BRIDE & CO., 


N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PAC AGES, AND 
X orm ofthe LLOYD C OMBINATION 
y 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


108 22 


MYER MEG 


ELL 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE 


Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to6¥4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, wi'h 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the se shool-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass- 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


adeolntely and edily 
Address, HOSS BROTHERS, 
No 512 st Street, RicHMOND, IND- 
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GLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
.. 16 Haw Street, Boston. . 
N* circulars or information, ess F, B, Snow. 


| 
\ 
4 
i 
: ——“ YN 
all FOR 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. cow 
IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. | 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E, R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


Ae TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leafiets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 


| R. F, CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


mt 23 Franklin Street. 2 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published: NEW YORK. 
Is UUR PUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 

Watson. 12mo, cloth ink and gold, 436 pp. $1.50. 

“ Fair, candid, impartial.”—How. J, H. Buaxe, Boston, 
patriotism.”—Hown. Grorce S. Hit- 
LarD, Boston. ..--** Perfection given to the form and style.’’ 
—Hon. MARTIN BrimMeRr, Boston. .....** Able, impartial, 
and statesmanlike compendium.”—Hon,. J Q Apams, A/ass. 

For sale, with all our publications, by 

W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., Boston. 


Ws: H. BONER & CO., Avts., 


1102 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER, 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz, Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who Aave used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the panaeen as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Schools, Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


pgs M ATERIAL 
ILTON BRADLEY Co. 
PRINGFIELDMASS. 
The Paradise of Childhood : the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 
Fatt vols oth dad "3.00 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By J. Wuirs, A,M. 
Numerous illustrations, 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. $2.00. 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of “‘ The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, ®1.75. 


. “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

kacuietgsel the theory and practical character of the Federal 
institution.” 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELFINGER, 
ublshers, 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish 
SCOTT’S MANUAL OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


4A MANUAL of HISTORY of UNITED STA TES, 
with tne Constitution and Declaration of Independence ; 
with Questions and Maps. By Prof. Davin B. Scott, 
College of the City of New York. 16mo. Price 55 cts. 


This Manual, prepared by Prof. Scott when Principal of 
one of the leading grammar schools in New York, is used as 
a text-book by the Board of Education. 

It is admirably adapted for primary classes. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 118 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Recitations and Readings. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, i ° 


._ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 12122 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, © 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


$ .50] Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examjnation for $3.50. 


Special terms for introduction, 144 2% 


P. DUTTON & CO., 
. 713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


ROBERTSON’S 
Notes on Genesis. 


By THe Late Rav. Farox. W. Rosgrtson, M.A, 
Second Edition. 12m0; $1.50. 

“We can not open the volume anywhere without lighting 
on some deeply spiritual and directly practical suggestion.” — 
The Literary World. 

“They abound in fresh thoughts; they indicate a study, 
not of commentaries, but of the sacred story itself.......The 
author brings out the naturalness of the actions described, in 
a way that is very impressive. The characiers and events 
stand forth in vivid distinctness, and we feel that we are 
dealing with realities In delineating human nature, and ex- 
plaining the mysteries of life, Robertson always shows him- 
self a master.””—Churchman. 


‘“* All readers of the best theologic lilerature mst have 
this book, which is not a large one, except in intellectual and 
spiritual qualities. Measured by these, it is of the largest 
kind. Oh! that there were more fruit to fall from the same 
tree!” —Congregationalist. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 121b 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplies with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all and 
prices from $1.50 to 815.00. ovis, 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 

American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovner and 2so. best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston, 


P 
What is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. §.75 
Industrial Art Educatiun, Considered Econom- 


ically. Walter Smith. . +. 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . Ps 3.50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
The Harvard Book-Rack, 1.00 


For every Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


‘PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
BY? LAND ** 
For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 
tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co, 
764 Broadway, New York. 

Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of ‘* Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 

Men. By John 


Beginning Life: A Book for You 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. An- 


drews. From the 14th English edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. cit 
Wise books of incentive biography, judiciously written. 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Church History Stories. Six volumes now ready, 
Glaucia: a Story of Athens in the First Century, 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus : a Tale of the World in the Church. 
Ayesha: a Tale of the Times of Mohammed 
Leof wine the Saxon: a Story of Hopes and Struggles. 
Eifreda: a Sequel 10 Leofwine. 

Price per voiume, 

(In Press:) Conrad: a Story of the Times of Wicliff. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Suabscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nor Parser. good quality, ®1 per ream. 
105 zz 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 

No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
1amo, Cl. extra, Koxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


4 
i 


EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
XPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
Howann RUSSEL LL.D. New and 
seed editi 
wilt be read at this time with 


ewed interest.—London News. 
TURKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By Te Bees 


i inted in part from 
numerous additions. 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 


Publishers. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 

from all the publishers, 3. School and College Books, 
new and second- sometimes at a great bargain. 4. 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
GENTLEMAN of ne experience as teacher 
in the common schools of a New Ly hy = 


for engagement. Address ‘‘ Txacuer,”’ 
ton, Mass. 


Of Interest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, situatedin the charming town of Fox- 
boro, Mass., is now offered for sale. ‘Tbe house, or man- 
sion, is a fine two-and-a-half story building, situated on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the drainage is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, reception, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Oar First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5 00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 pp.......-.. cones B75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 
in the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3 so 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — : 
hi 
t 

Latin 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature, 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
e 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics..... 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .........-.-.. 1.95 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scuoot anp Text-Booxs 
Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


Published this day: 
Bull’s Valuable Works 


FOR MOTHERS. 


Hints to Mothers for the Management of 
their own Health, &c., with hints on Nursing. Man- 
agement of the Infants’ Health. Vaccination, Teeth- 
ing, Sleeping, Bathing, Clothing, Air and Exer- 
cise, Medicines, &c, &c. By Tuos. Butt, MD. New 
and thoroughly revised edition, by Dr. Robert W. Parker. 
18mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Maternal Management of Children in 
Health and Disease, inc vuding Nursing, Wet 
Nurses, Artificial Feeding, Diet of Childhood, 
Detection of Disease, Disorder of Stomach and 
Bowels, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Hooping Cough, 
Croup, &c, &c. By Tuos. M.D. New and thor- 
oughly revised edition by Robert W. Parker, M.D. 1 vol. 
18mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The above volumes are of UNDOUBT&D MERIT, and pre- 
vious editions have been very extensively sold 


*,* Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. m2 
INGTON 
R > WORT 750 Broadway, New Vork. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Il., cloth. 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its’ Kindred Diseases. By 
W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


A NEW BOOK BY 


Natural Philosophy 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


With numerous examples. Part I.: Tue Properties or 
Sotip AND Bopigs. 16mo, 398 pp. $1.50. 


Extract from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY, Esq. 
Prof. of Natural in Univ. of Michigan. 
“T think this little book is thoroughly adapted for use in 
Ditiear Schools and others of a similar grade, and it will 
undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when elementary science 
shall be as universally taught as are now the three R’s.” 


LES R. CROSS, Professor of Physics, 
‘Technology. 


It would furnish a good basis of sound knowledge for 


“| some to build upon, instead of being obliged to cause our stu-| the circulai 


dents to unlearn much which they suppose to be 


*,* A complete Catal of Educational Publications, or 
a oes catalogue of Mr. Topnunter’s Works, sent to 
any address on application. 
*,* A liberal discount allowed for introduction. Corres- 
pondence invited. Address 
MACMILLAN & CO, 
_axpf 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


date a large family, and twenty-five scholars or board- 
ers ; a nice school room, with furniture and fixtures therein ; 
a large and conveniently arranged barn and carriage-ho 
which, as also the house, are oqppied with an abundance 
water from well and cisterns. The lot is large, and has fine 
forest and ornamental trees; and the purchaser can have, 
if he desires, a very fine lot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been used as a play-ground by scholars. 

This estate was occupied by its late owner, for many years, 
as a home school, and attained a popularity reached by 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
his decease, every seat in the school room was occupied. 
For a school, a summer boarding-house, or medical retreat 
few such locations can be found. It is situated in a town 
churches, schools, industrial pursuits and business enterprise, 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with fewer 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
land. Railroad facilities to any part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is worthy the attention of parties looking for 
a place for either of the purposes above named, or of a gen- 
tleman with a large family. 

All particulars in relation to the same can be ascertained 
by personal ety of, or correspondence with, R. Suer- 
MAN, Pawtucket, R. T, or C. W. Honors, Foxboro, Mass ; 
who, residing near the premises, will, with pleasure, show 
the sameto parties desirous to examine or purchase, and also 
to answer any interrogatories as to local advantages, or 
otherwise. The price will be reasonable, and terms of pay- 
ment in accordance with the ability of the purchaser. | 

May 8, 1877. 120 tf 


The Greatest Bargain in the States! 


FOR SALE, a Gemeinarye nearly new, furnished 
throughout in suits of black walnut and hard wood, with all 
the appointments of a first-class Seminary. Four acres of 
ground, barn, laundry, and out-buildings. Can raise all 
table vegetables for the year. The chapel is paper-frescoed 
very nicely. Wiil seat 1:25 students; with six class-rooms, in 
colors; folding doors for class lecture, library, chemical ap- 
paratus, large bell in tower, eight nice sleeping-rooms over 
chapel. Boarding-house contains two large, fine dining- 
rooms, folding doors; kitchen, butler’s pantry, music-room, 
two large halls, large mirror in full size, rear of hall; two 
parlors, folding doors; one large sitting-room, Brussels 
carpet on first floor, lace curtains and lambrequins to all win- 
dows, and all the floors carpeted, nearly new; eighteen large 
sleeping-rooms, two halls on second story, with inner court 
opening on veranda of 150 feet promenade ; the same on first 
floor. The third storyis beautiful. Situated in the Genesce 
Valley, on Genesee River, with boating and bathing. The 
most healthy locality; scenery grand; no competition in 
county; free of tax; can draw from the State $600 to $1000 
perannum, The Seminary has had 120 students, boarders 
and day scholars. It is the finest located for Seminary or 
private residence, of any in this beautiful valley. It cost be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000, Will sell for one-fourth its or 
inal cost, nearly furnished Terms easy ; title perfect. Wi! 
take partner with $500 or $1000 capital, who may act as 
Principal, the ape principal being in poor health. Full 
particulars will be given, and views of Poon sent to good 

ies, by addressing AcunT. P. O. Box 547, Binghampton, 

. Y., or at Office of this paper. 119 tf 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American, and one of ti e 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL O DUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Buston. 


CONSUMPTION 
Positively Cured! 


All sufferers from this disease that are anxious to be cured 
should try Dr. Kissner’s Celebrated Consumptive Pow- 
ders. These Powders are the only preparation known that 
will cure Consumption and all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,— indeed, so strong is our faith in them, and‘also to 
convince you that they are no humbug, we will forward to 
every sufferer, by mail, post-paid, a free Trial Box. 

e don’t want your money until you are perfectly satisfied 
of their curatiye powers If your life is worth saving, don’t 
delay in giving these Powders a trial, as they will surely 
cure you. 

Price for large box, $3.00, sent to fe | part of the United 
States or Canada. by mail, on receipt of price. 

Address ASH & ROBBINS, 


rail 360 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture ........ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
sg Carmine Street, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICITY LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 


— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire increases 
diges- 


tion, regulates the secre- 

tions, tones up the nervous 

centres, and cures 

and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 

eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
t and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHI No. 

7 Bond Street, N. Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 

OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 

patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


$66 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and ssi Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse’s Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawisy Steeet, BOSTON. 


32 
A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400° Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
? PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the followmg 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 


New American Readers and Speliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


Catalogues . Liberal terms for introduction, 


AMES A. BOWEN, New England A 
W. H. WHITNEY, Brattle-St. BOSTON, 
56 az 


Greenleaf Mathematical Series, 


New Graded Test-Speller. Also an 
Independent Hand- k of Menta! Arithmetic, 
series. For information, 


to accompany any m 
address the Publishers. 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (ap 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutehison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 


42 Grand-St,' | 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


] publish in May, a 


Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c, &c. 


New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMOR 
{i C. WHITE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


G™ & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek leader: 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


Van ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Educational Series 


A Complete Series. ate 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable 


A Practical Scries. 
A Popular Series. 
A Cheup Serics. 


The standard school-b»oks of the Eclectic Series are more extensively used in public, and 
private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 


spread popularity of these books, thc ir long-contin 


indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, ‘ 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, : 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
History of E 
Thalheimer’s Ancient, 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Schuyler’s 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


and, 
Medizval and 


ued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 


Ilarvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
omew’s Latin 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Literature, 
e ’s Manual of Rhet 
Morals and 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Kid’s Elocution, 
Reader, 
te’s ool R 
Etc. Etc. = 


0G™~ For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, E. 


BRACC & CoO., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 

The aggregate lation of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of Language Training is now in 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text- 

For terms, address A. C. STOCKIN, 


A New England, 
104 22 41 Framkiin BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond &t., NEW YORK. 
Freeman's Historical Course. 
Vol. lI. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed., with In- 
dex, ‘Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
volume a id, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


H. 0, HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Eu 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue 117 


BLAKEMAN, . 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Courve in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanehip; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies; 
For New-Eagland States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& & 
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I EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 

A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. :2mo, cleth. $1.50. 

pe A tus, will find this book of in 

illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

Yourmal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examin>:~n, post- 
i on receipt of $1.50 Lista’ Ge 

LEE 
56 22 


.ers, 
41-45 Franklin Oe. “TON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 


Scribner’s Copy Booka. 

ay Traci and Ceurse. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Buoks. 


Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
nelle 6 Course of 
Physics. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
Correspondence 


on application. solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
Box 4374 53 John 
EW YO 


Agt., 3 School St., Boston. 


Gen’! New-England 
MANSON Bromield'St, Boston, 104 22 


H{UR9 & HOUGHTON, New York, S 


ee P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. 
tnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 14, 
Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), $1.50, 
Putnam's World's Progress, $3.50. 
HAlll’s Trne Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Frankliv St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schouls of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Carda. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. $5 


HELDON & COMPANY, 

NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books ; 
- Arithmetics, 


full Common course in two boeks ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New raphies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland's Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 

Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1 00. 


f GILMAN TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbeli 

The Analytical Readers. 

Richard Edwards and J. Ru: sell Webb. 
MacVi 


s Arithmetics. 
Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. 
L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s rich’s History of United States: 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H; Seavey: 
Bartley’s School Records. 
By J..C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. 
By E. C. Phe'ps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of hip aod Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


A New University Geometry ! 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Plane, Solid. and Spherical; University Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subj It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has le the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

actical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 
For original demonstration, are introduced, serving as practical 
application of the wre of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer~ 
cises, arranged in proper order, are also added at the close 
of the whet 


In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works on Ele- 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CU., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


yy WARE & CO., 


(Music ) 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


Franklin Street, BUSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber's Outlines of Universa! History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 


Cam s Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
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